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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


THE Presidential election is the closest 
ever known in this country. At the close of 
the week it was known that Mr. BLAINE 
had received 182 votes and Mr. CLEVELAND 
183, and that the vote was so close in New 
York that an official count would be needed 
to determine which of the two candidates 
was to receive tke 36 votesof that great Com- 
monwealth. It wasremembered that up to the 
time of the official count in 1880,the variation 
between the returns published by every lead- 
ing newspaper of both parties and the actual 
result was greater than the small plurality 
now claimed by the Democrats for Mr. 
CLEVELAND. or the still smaller plurality 
claimed for Mr. BLAINE. It also was re- 
membered that when Mr. WASHINGTON 
Hunt (Whig) ran against Mr. Ho- 
RATIO SEYMOUR (Dem.) for Governor 
of the State, the published but unofficial re- 
turns seemed to elect Mr. SEymour by 
at least 1000 majority, but the official count 
gave Mr. Hunt 200 majority. In these cir- 
cumstances the Republicans declined to con- 
cede the election to Mr. CLEVELAND until 
the completion of the official count, which 
was begun a week after the election. Both 
parties took every precaution to secure an 
impartial canvass of the result, the interest, 
of course, concentrating at the few points 
where the figures published by each showed 
a discrepancy in estimate. Fortun- 
ately the Board of Aldermen in 
New York city, who act as_ super- 
visors, was so constituted as to remove 
all possibility of unfairness in their canvass. 
The Tammany Democrats with the Republi- 
cans constituted a majority, and the nearly 
complete rout of Tammany’s city ticket had 
not left it in a humor to stretch points in Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s favor. This was shown by 
the election of Mr. WAITE, a Republican, as 
Chairman of the Board, and in the arrange- 
ments for a full and fair revisal of the re- 
turns of the election. 

Mr. Roscoz CONKLING wassecured as coun- 


sel for the Democracy in the counting, thus | 


announcing not only his final departure from 
the Republican party, but also his share in 
pulling down its vote in the districts where 
his personal and party friends are the 
strongest. Mr. CoNKLING is an able man 
and a good hater. He is not the only Repub- 
lican whom personal hatred of Mr. BLAINE 
carried out of the party at this election, 
but he certainly is one of those who never 
again will have a share in its councils. He 
has found his level, and no doubt Mr. 
CLEVELAND will be the dearer to Mr, 
GEORGE W. Curtis for this ‘friend he has 
made.”’ Itis said that Mr. ConKLINe’s re- 
ward is to be his return to the Senate by the 





joint votes of Democrats and stalwart Re- 
publicans. This is an unjust confusion of 
“Stalwart’’ with Conklingite. There are 
many Stalwarts in the Legislature, but none 
so base as to reward treason with office. 
Some of the Democratic and nearly all the 
ex-Republican papers treated the refusal of 
the Republican National Committee to con- 
cede Mr, CLEVELAND’S election on the face 
of the unoificial returns as showing a pur- 
pose to have Mr. BLAINE countedin. The 
Times surpassed itself in the offensiveness of 
its remarks on this point. There was not 
the slightest ground for these insinuations 
and charges. The National Committee did 


simply its duty in thecircumstances. 
It followed the unvarying usage of 
both English and American poli- 
tics. In General BuTLEeR’s phrase, it 


did not run because it was told to run. It 
refused to admit defeat until the evidence of 
defeat was such as to admit of no doubt. 
Having in trust the interests of the whole 
Republican party, it took exactly those steps 
which that trust required of it. 1t bribed 
no Judges, tampered with no returns, 
brought to bear no malign influence. It 
took steps to have the count made in the 
most public and impartial manner possible, 
with the distinct understanding that if Mr. 
CLEVELAND were found to have carried the 
State by a plurality of one vote, his right to 
the Presidency should not be questioned. 

This is the attitude of the Republican 
party everywhere. It is taken with the 
fullest conviction that Mr. BLAINE was de- 
prived of the vote of several Southern States 
by terrorism. It is taken with the knowl- 
edge that the North has given a majority of 
200,000 votes for Mr. BLAINE, while his op- 
ponent is lifted to the Presidential chair on 
the shotguns of the solid South. 

These very comments showed that the 
committee had done right. They betrayed 
their authors’ anxiety as to the resuits of the 
official count, if properly conducted. ‘They 
showed that even if Mr. CLEVELAND were 
elected, the fact was not yet known to any- 
body. And in such circumstances the most 
untiring vigilance was demanded of the com- 
mittee. There is not a single specific charge 
to the effect that it or any Republican did 
more than was the plain duty the crisis 
called for. 





The Electoral result, as far as we have 
gone, stands thus: 

Blaine.......--eccccvee 182 | Cleveland..........-- 183 
New York, uncounted, 36. 

It is conceded that the majority either way 
in New York is buta few hundreds. If, 
therefore, we disregard the fraudulent man- 
ner in which a large part of the Southern 
Electors have been secured for CLEVELAND, 





it appears that the election hangs upon an 
even balance. If Mr. BLAINE gets New 
York he wins against the frightful odds 
which the solid South makes, and if Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND gets it, his success will 
be by the narrowest possible margin, not- 
withstanding his Southern advantages. 

THE Financial Chronicle, of New York, 
supported Mr. CLEVELAND. It admits that 
the belief he was elected had an unfavorable 
effect on the price of stocks. And it stigma- 
tizes the payment of the public debt as a 
“folly,”’ to which a Democratic administra- 
tion will put a stop. Perhaps the Senate 
may have a word to say about that. And 
perhaps Mr. SHERMAN will be heard in the 
Senate. The payment of the public debt 
can be stopped only by fresh legislation, not 
by the preference of Mr. CLEVELAND or his 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the continu 
ance of the debt. 


WE see in several quarters large discharge 
of workmen and the shutting down of mills, 
consequent on the announcement of a Demo- 
cratic administration. It is possible and 
even probable tliat no change has been made 
which will enable the adversaries of Free 
Trade to reduce the tariff. But ‘“‘confidence 
is the life of trade,’’ and the prospect that 
the enemies of the tariff have effected the 
removal of at least one constitutional obsta- 
cle to its reduction has been a blow to confi- 
dence. We may look forward to a harder 
winter than we have had for seven years. 

THE Philadelphia Times collects informa- 
tion that there are thousands of idle work- 
people in this city. Doubtless this is true 
—unfortunately. And now, what? Will 
work be more plenty? E-pecially, will it be 
more plenty if the duties on imported goods 
are reduced and our markets are flooded 
with foreign goods? This is a question, we 
should say, which every workman, employed 
or idle, might answer for himself. 

“The tariff is no issue,’’ was the constant 
assurance the public got from Democrats 
and ex-Republicans in the late canvass. 
Prof. SUMNER came to this. Only Mr. Hurp 
and Mr. WATTERSON among their leaders, 
had the manhood to stand by the record 
of the party, and to avow that a Democratic 
victory was desirable in the interests of Free 
Trade. Were these assurances genuine? 
Will the party now furnish a practical refu- 
tation of the Republican claim that the tariff 
was an issue? Wefear not. In the next 
session Messrs. MORRISON, CARLISLE and 
HuRD will be as active as in the last. They 


will use the recent victory as a means 
to strengthen the weak-kneed members 
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of their partv to vote for tariff reduction. 
The last Morrison bill lost many votes, be- 
cause of the imminence of the Presidential 
and Congressional elections. The new Dill 
will not encounter this difficulty. The fact 
that the election is over and that the Demo- 
erats have carried it will give the Free 
Traders both comfort and assurance. They 
will be the more eager for action because at 
the end of this Congress the seats 
now occupied by Free Traders, such as Mr, 
Hurp and Mr. Euuts, will be filled by 
Protectionists. There is more to fear forthe 
tariff in the weeks of the coming short ses- 
sion of the expiring Congress than in both 
the sessions of the Congress which has just 
been elected. 

This is the time for earnest and thorough 
work in behalf of the Tariff. The battle 
has but begun, and unless a united and ag- 
gressive front be presented to the enemy, the 
result may be disastrous. Even before Con- 
gress meets there should be concert of action 
to soarouse the attention of the country tothe 
interests at stake as to leave no room to doubt 
the temper ofthe nation. The South must be 
appealed to. The Southern Democracy 
must be shown that the vote of its represen- 
tatives for Free Trade will imperil the unity 
of the party in its very strongholds. The 
recent course of Louisiana should be a warn- 
ing, for Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and 
West Virginia have nearly as much at stake 
as has Louisiana. 


HARD times always tell against the party 
which is in power. No doubt the Republi- 
can vote on the 4th instant suffered through 
the evidence that business is not in good 
shape, andjthrough the exaggerated reports 
of the depression and stagnation, which were 
made current by the opposition press. Yet 
it is remarkable that neither the great agri- 
cultural States of the West, nor the great 
manufacturing districts of the East, show 
any falling off that can be traced to this. It 
was in the manufacturing towns. of 
New York that the party held its 
own. It wasinthe rural regions that the 
loss was heaviest. This loss was already in- 
dicated by a careful analysis of the October 
vote in Ohio. The party gained in the manu- 
facturing districts and lost in others. This 
gain we must ascribe to the accession of a 
large Irish vote, which told as_ heavily in 
New York as in Ohio. Without that the 
party must have been swamped hopelessly 
by the popular dislike for a party which has 
not made trade prosperous. 

“Do you know,”’ says a shrewd observer, 
“why the mere charge of dishonesty against 
Mr. BLAINE weighed more heavily with 
many respectahle people than the proofs of 
worse offences against his rival? It is be- 
cause we have a iarge class with whom the 
rights of property outweigh all other rights, 
—even the right violated by the seducer of a 
pure woman. With such people dishonesty is 
the unpardonable sin, in comparison with 
which all others are trivial in comparison; they 
forced the Republican party to abandon 
the reconstructed State governments in the 
South, on the evidence that some members 
of those governments were pecula- 
That those governments stood he- 


tors. 





tween the black man and his oppressor 
was nothing tothem. Theirinfluence inour 
home politics is of thesame kind. The ruler 
who taxes least and allows of no peculations, 
is the man they want for Mayor or Governor. 
That he is a weak man, who is incapable of 
upholding the public order, counts for noth- 
ing withthem. They call this preference 
for a cheap ruler Reform, but some 
day the people will find them out. Not 
all who cry for Reform are of this 
stripe. The genuine Reformer cares more 
for the moral wrong done by a loose adminis- 
tration of public finances, than for the loss 
to the public purse. And he is the last man 
to ery out for a false economy, tn order to 
keep down taxes.”’ 


‘WueEN the Democratic party obtains 
power, on the 4th of March next, we will ex- 
pect from that time, as — as regs 
the offices will be filled with Democrats. 
don’t expect that all the Republican office. 
holders will be turned out. There may be 
some widow holding a second-class Post- 
office that will not be disturbed.” 

This quotation is from the speech of Isaac 
P. GRAY, who has just been elected Demo- 
cratic Governor of Indiana. It is a fair state- 
ment of the expectations of the ravenous 
hordes of place-seekers who hope soon to be 
en route to Washington. The man who 
hopes to see civil service reform preserved at 
Washington if Mr. CLEVELAND is commis- 
sioned to go to the White House would try 
to dam up the current of Niagara. 


AFTER all the work which the Indepen- 
dent Free Traders did in Massachusetts for 
CLEVELAND they could not prevent Mr. 
BLAINE from carrying the State by a plu- 
rality of more than 24,000. Governor Ros- 
inson goes back into the Executive Chair by 
amajority of upwards of 46,000. These 
figures would therefore indicate that Colonel 
CADMAN and his bolting colleagues con- 
trolled about 11,000 votes—the great bulk 
being in Boston—against the national ticket. 


Mr. DANIEL MANNING’S organ, speaking 
of any person who might attempt to keep 
his friend, Hon. 8S. GROVER CLEVELAND, 
from the Presidency, says: ‘‘The men who 
attempt it will be killed, and the legal con- 
sequences of ktliing them will be taken care 
of afterwards.’? Mr. MANNING should take 
There are but two reasons for delib- 


care. 
erate killin which enables the killer to es- 
cape. One. of these is self-defense, and 
is not in question. The other is 
where a woman kills the sedueer 
who has broken his promise to marry 
her. In this latter case no American 


jury can be got to find any jury but avquit- 
tal. For the sake of the country, let us not 
begin to suggest such discussions of justi- 
fiable homicide. 


In the discussion of the measures required 
to re-establish our merchant marine, there is 
a general expression of opinion favorable to 
subsidies. This may be the best way of pro- 
ceeding, but it is to be remembered that 


there are others which deserve at least 
consideration. The Englsh navigation 
laws adopted in Commonwealth times 
and retained until 1850, are worthy 











of study. They simply debarred for- 
eign vessels from taking into English 
ports the products of any country but their 
own. Atthat time the Dutch carried the 
produce of half the world to London and 
Bristol. The new law confined them to 
those of Holland and its American and East 
Indian possessions, and this put an end to the 
Dutch monopoly. <A similar law enacted for 
America, with a year’s notice as to its opera- 
tions, would shut the British and Norwegian 
marine out of all ourcarrying trade except 
that between those countries and our own. 
It would give such an opening for the con- 
struction and use of American ships, espe- 
cially in the trade with South and Central 
America, as would carry into ship-building 
and ship-owning all the capital it would be 
wise for us to invest in that way for some 
years to come. 

Next to this, and as supplementary to it, 
we suggest the old American practice of 
laying heavier duties on goods imported in 
foreign bottoms. The last of these duties 
was repealed only a few years ago, and re- 
ferred to goods brought from the East in 
Dutch vessels. By this means the use of 
our own ships would be made more profita- 
ble, and our marine enlarged without a 
penny being taken from the Treasury. 


ONE of the peculiar results of the late 
election is to be foundin Kansas. Although 
it is St. JOHN’s own State, he polls not much 
more than 4000 votes in it, and Mr. BLAINE’s 
plurality reaches a rising 60,000, being almost 
the same figures as the GARFIELD majority. 
Yet only a few weeks before the close of the 
campaign there were certain high authorities 
on national politics who were predicting a 
“revolution” which would wrest Kansas and 
other of the great Western States from the 
Republican column. 


THE opponents of the Dill to exclude 
Chinese labor are pointing to the fact that 
it operates to exclude others than laborers. 
Under a recent decision in California, two 
Chinese girls, brought over by the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions to obtain the train- 
ing needed for missionary work, have been 
sent back to China. ‘‘ And this,’? we are 
told, ‘‘is done in a country which claims to 
be civilized, if not Christian.’’? We answer 
that the national will, as expressed in the 
law to forbid the importation of Chinese 
coolies, contemplated and enacted no such 
exclusion as this. On the contrary it ex- 
pressly provided for ‘the admission of Chi- 
nese who were properly certified as not 
coming here to compete with American 
labor on terms unfair to our laborers. The 
country is responsible for the law but not for 
the mal-administration of the law. 


WE WERE wrong in speaking of Mr. 
Secretary McCuLLocn as a monometallist. 
He is a bimetallist, but does not believe in 
the remonetization of silver by any arrange- 
ment except an international agreement be- 
tween the United States and the nations of 
western Europe. Nor do we. 


THE demand of the makers of tin plates 
for an investigation as to the similarity of 
the methods of interpreting the Tariff at 
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different ports of entry is but one phase of 
the struggle of this trade for tair play. But 
it is most important. It is a very general 
belief, though possibly altogether a mistake, 
that the Tariff is made to mean one thing at 
New York and quite another in Boston or in 
Philadelphia. It is suspected that the Free 
Trade atmosphere created around the New 
York Custom House by the importers leads the 
appraisers to regard the imposition of duties 
on imports as a great hardship to the trader, 
and one which the appraiser is justified in 
making as light as the most generous con- 
struction of the law will admit. Nothing 
but a careful comparison of the actual work- 
ings of our system at the several ports will 
suffice to remove this impression. But we 
doubt whether an investigation conducted 
under the supervision of two such Free 
Traders as Mr. Secretary McCuLLocn and 
Mr. Assistant Secretary FRENCH will suffice 
to satisfy the manufacturers. 

This tin-plate industry receives but very 
little protection from the existing Tariff,and 
we fear the recent election has not bright- 
ened its prospects for better treatment in the 
future. The duties on English tin-plate are 
much too low to equalize the difference be- 
tween English and American wages. Asa 
consequence we are paying England nearly 
$20,000,000 a year for this single article and its 
transportation in English ships to our shores, 
By making this purchase we fail to fur- 
nish a market for a large ariount 
of American iron (1,150,000 pounds), coal 
(1,500,000 pounds), lead (5,000,000 pounds), 
lumber (10,000,000 feet), lime-stone (300,000 
tons), tallow (10,000,000 pounds) and vitriol 
(30,000,000 pounds), in addition to the 25,- 
000,000 pounds of tin, most of which we 
would have to buy, as our tin deposits, as 
developed thus far, do not equal the na- 
tional demand. The industry would em- 
ploy 75,000 workmen, and would pay 
$12,000,000 a year in wages for the support 
of 300,000 people. 

On the other hand, we gain nothing in the 
price at which the article is furnished. The 
English syndicate which controls the busi- 
ness of supplying America charges exorbi- 
tant rates, and makes a reduction in these 
only when it finds an American competitor 
rising to importance and threatening to sup- 
ply the American market. Besides this, the 
failure to secure the establishment of this 
industry on a large scale in America has 
prevented that improvement in quality 
and alternate reduction in price which 
has followed the naturalization of 
other manufactures — notably cutlery 
and steel rails. Tin plates are made in the 
old fashion, and with all the old uncertainty 
as to weight and worth, which has character- 
ized the Cornish industry for a century past. 
American houses making the coarser grades 
for roofing have effected a great improve- 
ment by giving guarantees as to uniform 
quality, which the English makers always 
have refused. This case, with those of linens 
and the chemical salts used in making paper, 
suffice to show what Free Trade would do 
for us. 


THE new commercial treaty with Spain is 
not exactly a reciprocity treaty,as it concerns 
chiefly our commercial relations with Cuba 





and Porto Rico. But it may expect very de- 
cided opposition from the Southern Senators, 
since even more than that with Mexico it 
threatens the extinction of sugar-growing in 
the United States. It also wili be opposed 
by all the tobacco-growers of the United 
States. In exchange for the free importa- 
tion of certain manufactured articles and 
breadstuffs into Cuba and Porto Rico, we 
are toagree to remit all duties on the tobacco 
and sugar grown in that Island. Under 
the concession made by the Senate in the 
case of the treaty with Mexico, the agree- 
ment will have to run the gauntlet of the 
House as well as the Senate. If the Protec- 
tionists of either body are fully alive to the 
danger of allsuch treaties they will get sup- 
port enough from other quarters to defeat 
it. 

We should not object to seeing Cuban 
sugar admitted free of duty into this coun- 
try, provided all other unrefined sugars were 
put on the same footing. We do distinctly 
object to having this favor shown to the 
slave-grown sugar of the Spanish islands, 
while the sugar grown by free labor in the 
British, Dutch and Danish West Indies is 
made to pay an import duty. Before we are 
asked to do anything for the Spanish colo- 
nies let us ask them to wipe out the black 
stain which still defaces them and Brazil 
alone of all American countries. 








THE naturalness of the instincts to which 
the Protectionist appeals is shown by their 
constant recurrence after a long series of 
sophistications is supposed to have extermi- 
nated them. Thus the English people want 
to know why the paper for the postage 
stamps of their country is bought. abroad 
instead of at home. On Free Trade prin- 
ciples it should be enough to say: ‘ Be- 
cause it can be had more cheaply 
than at home.’’ But Mr. FAWCETT was 
obliged to add that it is bought by a con- 
tractor and not by the Post-office, and that 
this contractor more than recoups the coun- 
try for what it loses by this purchase by sell- 
ing postage stamps to several governments 
on the continent. Yet the England Free 
Trader grumbles none the less. 


THE death of Mr. FAwcETT, the English 
Postmaster General, is a genuine loss to his 
country. He was a man of thoroughly prac- 
tical intellect, as was shown by his success- 
ful management of the Post-office, and by 
his extensions of its usefulness, though in 
directions somewhat questionable. That a 
blind man, not born such, but as the result 
of an accident while out shooting, should 
have made himself a power in public life, 
was due in part to his excellent wife, who 
read for him and accompanied him in his 
favorite lines of study. But his own indom- 
itable spirit did its share. He was aman who 
had the English love of fair play, so far as he 
was able to make out what was fair play. 
He showed it by his advocacy in Parliament 
of the rights of the people of India, who, on 
one occasion, addressed him in a public doc- 
ument as ‘‘Member for India.’’ Asan econ- 
omist he belonged to the old English 





school. He was a dry, formal writer, 
and quite incapable of appreciating 
the new forces which have  modi- 


fied the science even as treated by Eng- 
lish writers. In this latitude he is but 
known through his colossal mistake as to the 
extent of pauperism in Philadelphia—a 
mistake due probably to his dependence on 
others aid in reading, but not corrected in 
any later edition of his work on Pauperism. 

THE English Parliament is to be asked 
next to present the eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales with $50,000 per annum. The 
advanced Liberals will doubtless want to 
know what good reason there is why they 
should hand over this great amount to a lad 
whose only claim to it is that his grand- 
mother is their Queen. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has made a serious blun- 
der in refusing a further inquiry into the 
Maamtrasna murders. He has given Irish 
public opinion aslap in the face by his re- 
fusal, for there was a general demand for it. 
He has weakened one of the few holds Eng- 
land has on Ireland. He has satisfied the 
people they were mistaken in believing that 
apart from political and agrarian offences 
there was a fair administration of justice 
under this system. These murders were 
neither agrarian nor political. They grew 
out of fierce neighborhood feuds, the chief 
offence of thé victims being the theft of 
sheep from farmers of their own class. It 
is the popular belief that the majority of 
those who were convicted and punished suf- 
fered to meet the English demand for ‘‘ ex- 
amples”’ in Ireland. It is believed that Mr. 
GEORGE BOLTON suborned the two inform- 
ers and otherwise manipulated the evidence 
to secure conviction. Itis certain that he 
kept back the testimony of a boy of the 
murdered family, whose evidence would 
have brought that of the witnesses for the 
Crown into doubt. It also is certain that he 
is a man of bad and unscrupulous eharacter, 
as has been proved very recently ina suit 
brought by his wife. Yet Earl SPENCER re- 
fused further inquiry when Archbishop 
McEvItty asked it, and gave no better rea- 
son for the refusal than that Mr. Bo.ton 
denied all the charges. 

It is, of course, unpleasant for an English 
Premier to yield to a demand for the re- 
versal of a refusal by the Irish Viceroy. It 
is part of the vicious system of Irish castle 
government that the English Prime Minister, 
as arule, must stand up for the stupidities 
and injustices done by the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in Dublin. But this certainly was 
a case for exceptional treatment. 


WE are glad to see that in spite of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’Ss refusal to reopen the Maam- 
trasna matter, the Irish party voted for the 
second reading of the Franchise bill. Itis 
the cue of the Irish to make themselves 
troublesome to every English government 
until the English are sick of them as mem- 
bers of an Imperial Parliament. But there 
are limits to this rule of action. It would be 
a great mistake for them to weaken, much 
more to help to defeat a measure which must 
strengthen their own hands in Ireland. 
With household suffrage established in the 
Irish counties and boroughs, the Home 
Rulers will be able to displace a very consid- 
erable number of Whigs and Tories, who 
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are elected by the suffrage of a few hundred 
qualified voters. Mr. PARNELL then will 
have at his back the greater part of the 105 
members to which Ireland is eutitled under 
the Treaty of Union. To that number Mr. 
GLADSTONE means to adhere in the new re- 
distribution of seats, although he increases 
the number of representatives to be returned 
by Scotland and England. 

Paris is seized with the cholera. In the 
midst of the political excitements of last week 
the fact that the disease had appeared there 
in a bad form, and toa very serious extent, 
scarcely made an impression on the public 
mind. Yet, startling as the news is when 
comprehended, it is true. The great capital 
of France and, as it claims, of the civilized 
world, is plague-stricken. The deaths on 
Monday were 83, and on Tuesday, up to 
noon, 36, 

It has been commonly thought that Paris 
is an exceptionaliv clean city. This is 
true of those quarters which are most fre- 
quented. The fashionable thoroughfares are 
made to look attractive to visitors by careful 
cleaning. But as the strength of a chain is 
the strength of its weakest link, the sanitary 
condition of a city is measured not by its best 
quarters, but by its worst. And measuring 
Paris in this way, the fact that some of its 
streets are overcrowded, foul and unhealthy 
must be conceded by any one at all familiar 
with the city. Few visitors really get to see 
Paris; it is only a patient and persistent ex- 
plorer, who goes into the quarters of les mis- 
erables, who does see it. 

There will be a souree of weakness in 
Paris which will aid the disease. The morale 
of the great city is bad. ‘‘The victims of the 
epidemic,’’says a dispatch printed this morn 
ing, ‘‘are mostly ill-fed or dissipated, and 
rarely of a robust constitution.’’ There are 
tens of thousands who belong to these classes, 
old and young,male and female. And from 
among them the disease can hardly fail to 
find many victims. 





THE spread of the cholera to Paris throws 
discredit upon quarantine measures. Here- 
tofore they have seemed effective enough to 
keep it out of Northern Europe, and to con- 
fine it to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
It hardly could be said to have struck the 
great lines of intercourse which connect 
Europe with America But the demand of 
the shopkeepers for free intercourse seems 
to have overborne all precaution, and the 
capital of France is the new scene of devas- 
tation. As less than one in three of the 
cases reported have ended with death, there 
is reason to hope that the type is not viru- 
lent. 





Ir 1s greatly to be regretted that the Japa- 
nese Government, in assimilating its govern- 
mental system to that of the western world, 
seems to follow good and bad models some- 
what indiscriminately. Following the ex- 
ample set by the United States, it has 
reduced all religious bodies to the 
level of equal liberty and impartial tolera- 
tion, without recognition or control from the 
State. It has created ahouse of peers after 
the English model, just when the English 





people show a strong disposition to get rid of 
theirs. And now it has adopted a conscrip- 
tion law, modeled on those of France and 
Germany. Every young man in the empire, 
on reaching a certain year of his age, has to 
pass three entire years of his life in the 
strictest military service possible in time 
of peace. He then has to serve 
four years more in the reserves. 
The sudden announcement of this system 
has caused something like a panic among the 
young men of Japan. Of course the major- 
ity submit as to the inevitable. But scores 
are leaving for the United States and for 
British Columbia, to stay until they have 
reached the age of exemption from this mili- 
tary service. 

It is hard to see what are the reasons which 
have led the Mikado’s government to this 
questionable step. The only enemy near at 
hand is China. No military policy would 
enable Japan to wage an offensive war on 
China, and none at all is needed to enable 
her to defend herself from Chinese aggres- 
sion. The strength of China is in great 
land armies. She has not the means 
to send an army over sea. Another sup- 
position is that Japan regards the cre- 
ation of a vigorous military system as 
necessary to secure her autonomy from 
furopean aggression. She certainly has 
suffered from such aggression, but it is a 
strong fleet rather than a great army that is 
needed to pat an end to it. Lastly, it is 
possible that the new policy has been sug- 
gested by France with a view to joint opera- 
tions against China in the future. There 
seems already to be a kind of understanding 
between these two enemies of China. There 
have been hints of a readiness on Japan’s 
part to furnish the French fleet with coal 
and other necessities, in return for French 
support of Japan’s claim to the Loo Choo 
islands. The course of aggression and con- 
quest France has marked out for herself in 
the Cambodian peninsula must involve 
more than one collision with the Pekin Gov- 
ernment. On the seas, of course, France 
ismuch more than amatchfor China. But 
she finds it very difficult and costly to main- 
tain a great army at such a distance and 
among such unhealthy surroundings. By 
an alliance offensive and defensive with 
Japan she would support her fleet by an 
army at least as good in quality as that of 
China, and probably much better. And in 
exchange for this there may have been 
otiered not only the Loo Choo islands, but 
the revival of Japanese suzerainty over the 
Corea, and perhaps the annexation of For- 
mosa—all of them objects of Japanese ambi- 
tion. 


JAPAN is one of the countries which illus- 
trate the mischiefs of a bad commercial 
policy. Under the treaties of commerce 
ferced on the country by England, France 
and Germany, the Japanese Empire enjoys 
Free Trade to the full. The duties those 
treaties permit to be levied do not pay 
the expense of keeping up 
tom Houses. The exclusion of opium 
and similar poisons earried all 
the East by British traders furnishes the 
only reason for maintaining them. The re- 


turns of trade for the year 1883 show that 
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Japan bought of other countries goods 
to the value of $27,848,992, a decline 
of about $1,300,000; and sold to them $35,- 
709,068, a decline of about $1,500,000. This 
shows a balance slightly in favor of Japan, 
a state of things which is the reverse of what 
existed for many years after the treaties 
went in force. For along time the balance 
was so heavily against Japan as to drain the 
country of its specie, both gold and silver, 
and to force the government to sanction 
large issues of paper money, which depre- 
ciated. 

The analysis of these figures show that it 
is not the countries which buy most of Japan 
that sell most to her. By percentages it 
stands thus: 


Great Britain......... Selis 54........ And buys 16 
The United States..... °° LUL.....c060 - 38 
DYENCG .ccactesecesess sinewcoeieitin SF s 6S 


This gross irregularity would be redressed 
if we would wrest the carrying trade out of 
English hands and manage our commerce 
for ourselves. 


EIGHTY THOUSAND MAJORITY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS 
MEANING. 

In her enormous majority for Protection 
to American Industry Pennsylvania leads 
the national column. Her voice gives the 

keynote of American feeling. 

Let there be no mistake about this. Sup- 
pose Mr, CLEVELAND’s struggle for a petty 
plurality of a few hundred votes in New 
York shall be decided in his favor by a 
seratch, what then? What will that prove? 
Will it show that this is the work of the 
American people? Will it not show, simply, 
that the foreign interests in tle semi-foreign 
city of New York have added a few hun- 
dreds of votes to their usual enormous influ- 
ence in that city? And are these New York 
agents of foreign capital, who perhaps have 
succeeded in defeating the will of the great 
Free States of the Union, the exponents of 
American feeling? 

Let us dismiss transient matters and look 
at enduring questions. The great question 
in this country to-day is independence of 
foreign control. This is the supreme issue. 
It was once decided when, a hundred years 
ago, the Revolutionary patriots won on the 
field of battle, but the contest is again re- 
newed. We are defending ourse!ves against 
the power of Europe. We are confronted 
with the question whether our own markets 
shall be for our own producers or whether 
they shall be the possession of Euro- 
pean capitalists. If we surrender now 
we become a subject nation, as Japan 
has been and as India is. If we 
sulrender we give up the _ superior 
comfort and higher intellgence of the 
American workmen, and we consent 
that they shall go to the level of working- 
men in foreign countries. This makes the 
oid battle ina new shape. At Lexington, 
and Brandywine, and Eutaw Springs Amer- 
ican independence was fought for with bay- 
onets; in the contests of this century it 
inust be maintained at our own ballot-boxes 
by defea ‘ing the policy which would betray 
us into .oreign hands. 

This question, we say, is enduring. It will 
be the vital issue for more than one year to 
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come. The contest which it represents may 
extend for ten years, or twenty. The prize 
of our markets is an enormous temptation to 
foreign capital. We have here in a compact 
body fifty-five millions of the best buyers in 
the world. There is no such market else- 
where as is gained here when the foreign 
manufacturer gets his g: ods within the line 
of our custom houses. For such a_ prize 
there will be a long and yersistent struggle. 
We shall not conquer final!y until the na- 
tions that now scek to subjuzate us by seiz- 
ing our markets are made to take the second 
place, and to yield to us undisputedly the 
leadership of the nations. 

Now, mark the vote cf Pennsylvania 
Consider its mean ng. tis no transient or 
transitory expression. It means an endur- 
ing, an earnes®, an undaunted purpose. The 
eighty thousand ma ority which the State 
gives is deliberately and thoughtfully given. 
Run over the list of counties, if you please, 
and note that in sixty-two BLAINE has a 
greater major'ty than GARFIELD, while in 
but five has CLEVELAND gained upon HAn- 
cock, and that tie gaius in the former list 
are 43,767, while in the latter they are but 
490! More than this, look at the counties 
where most of the Republican gains were 
made. They are those in which there are 
great industries and many workers. They 
contain the mine-, the furnaces, the rolling 
mills, the foundries, the shops and the fac- 








tories. Study for a moment this list: 
Rep. gain 
Counties, over 18-0. 
Philadelphia........... Cree ceereeceerereves -. 9124 
Allegheny...c...c.cccccecee.cocce deanecadass 4752 
LACKAWAUNR 0 00. s0005.ccscccsce adivciae as Paalg 3322 
DRNONNIO vec cr cowcccecsenvocda witeudécactudevhe 2799 
SOUS. «oe cecsew sosese Seudeteacde, aeecae 2246 
Daapain....cs--eseee 1073 
Northumber.and.........-++.6- 970 
Clearfield.......... 925 
Westmoreland... 868 
PAGO Glsccecccckcutasberersascucceeces 551 
COIDOM .. ociceescanvderecsusnccsectvadcaseseses 475 
Total gain in eleven counties..........-.. 27,142 
What made the enormous gain in these 


counties? The conviction of laboring men 
that the candidacy of CLEVELAND meant 
subserviency to England. This carried them 
away from the D:mocratie party by hun- 
dreds and thousands. Twenty-five thou- 
sand workingmen in Pennsylvania who 
voted in 1880 for Hancock, or who would 
have done so if they hal been voters, gave 
their ballots this year against Englis': Free 
Trade. They put Pennsylvania at the head 
and front of that column which fights for 
American industrial independence, and for 
the maintenance of a decent and just reward 
to labor. The vote of this State is the true 
voice of the American people. 

Let us, then, stick to the real issue, as 
common sense declares it and the vote of 
Pennsylvania points it out. Mr. CLEVELAND 
may win, but if he does he will be President 
not by the choice of the American people, 
but by the fraudsin the South and foreign 
influences in New York city. If he shall be 
foisted intothe White House to take the seat 
occupied by many worthy and able and clean 
men, he wilsimp:y be tie representative of 
a falsehood made to appear as the truth. He 
is transitory. He is unfit for the Presidency 
and undeserving of it. He will go into 


the White House, if he goes thereat all, be- 
cause trickery and fraud in the South, united 





with treachery to America’s interests in a 
single city of the North, are temporarily suc- 
cessful. It will be impossible for these 
forces to succeed permanently. The Ameri- 
ean people will win in America. 
The United States will rule itself. This is 
not anation of foreign merchants’ agencies 
or of native political prigs. Fraud in the 
South will fail. The Statethat leads in the 
maintenanee of American interests, that 
speaks most faithfuily and most emphatically 
in behalf of the working men and women of 
the country, is the State that truly speaks 
for the country in this exigency. The fight 
between foreign control and nationai inde- 
pendence will goon. It must be fought out. 
Let the issue be openly and distinctly made, 
and no one need doubt the result. 


THE CATHOLIC PLENARY COUN- 
CTE. 

THE meeting of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of the Roman Catholic Church at Balti- 
more is an occasion of interest to Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics. The growth of 
the Catholic Church in America has been 
rapid, though it has been by accretions 
through immigration and annexation rather 
than by assimilating any considerable part 
of our Protestant population. And in spite 
of some very great mistakes, such as cast a 
shadow over the last years of Archbishop 
PURCELL, the management of the Churech’s 
interests has been able and wise. There has 
been a steady improvement in the educa- 
tional apparatus, a better adjustment of 
parochial machinery to American wants, 
and an awakening of iiterary activity which 
promises large results in the future. Of the 
questions before the council, hardly any will 
be more urgent than the relation of the 
Church to the freedmen of the South. It 
might be supposed that the negro’s love of 
display and visible grandeur would attract 
him to the membership of a Chureh which 
counts so much on the efficacy of a splendid 
ceremonial. In Central and South America 
the black man seems to be much at home in 
this communion, and even in its priesthood. 
But thus far, we believe, the colored nem- 
bership of the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
the United States is but slight, although 
plans to increase it were discussed at the 
previous Plenary Councils. 

Another topic of discussion will be the 
transformation of the American «Catholic 
Church from a missionary into a national 
Church. Heretofore it has been assumed 
that some recognition from the State was 
necessary to the national status of the 
Church, and-that recognition generally has 
taken the shape of a concordat between 
Church and State. There are European 
dignitaries of the Church so ignorant of 
American conditions as to suggest that such 
a recognition be asked in America also. 
But the national constitution, and those of 
most, if not all, of our States, debar them 


from extending official recognition to any re- | 
equally | 
with all others enjoy the fullest liberty of | 


action that is consistent with the proper | Ave , A : 
: i as position that she will range into it. 
| have been many such devices submitted to 
| the Signal Service officers, but none of them 


ligious body. Roman Catholics 


maintenance of the public order and of the 
rights of all. But beyond thatthe American 
State cannot go. When this comes to be 





understood in Rome there will be no refusal 
of the fullest rights of self-government to 
the Roman Catholic Chureh of America, 
even though the State cannot abandon its 
attitude of indifference. 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE SA V- 
ING SERVICE. 

From the annual report issued by the gov- 
eri ment on the operations of the Life Saving 
service, itis possible in the mass of facts, 
figu.es an: statistics pre: ared in the official 
sty.e to obtain a notion of the magnitude and 
value of the coastmen’s work. ‘There are at 
present in operation 194 stations distributed 
along the most dangerous points of the At- 
lantie coast, the shores of the great lakes and 
the Pacific coast, and one at Louisvilie, near 
the falls of the Ohio river. These stations 
are included in twelve districts, over each 
of which a superintendent has control, the 
highest salary paid those officers being $1800, 
aud th» lowest $1200. 

‘There are 202 men who are kept regularly 
on duty to man the life-boats and take 
charge of the houses of refuge. They are 
paid.on an average about $700 a year each. 
In addition to these men there are crews of 
volunteer surfmen, who live near the various 
stations and who are employed only in case 
of adisaster. They are not allowed by law 


to receive more than $10 a day. How 
well these brave fellows earn their 
money is shown in the record of 


of their work. During the year there were 
more than three hundred disasters to large 
vessels along our coast, not including one- 
third as many more to smaller craft. On 
board of these three hundred vessels there 
were three thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-six persons, and only fifteen of them 
were lost! The total value of the vessels 
and their cargoes foots up more than $7,- 
000,000, and of this value more that $5,500,- 
000 were saved. It is a_ splendid record. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of these 
lives and most of this property would cer- 
tainly have been destroyed had it not been 
for the efforts of the Signal Service. The 
few lives that were lost could not have been 
saved. The sudden capsizing of vessels, the 
hurry to get ashore through rocks and break- 
ers in disregard of the assistance of the 
crews, the shock of collision and the effects 
of exposure, were responsible for what 
human aid could not possibly prevent. 

One of the subjects which has engaged 
much of the attention of the officers of the 
Signal Service is the use of oil for calming 
the waters of a rough sea. It has been es- 
timated that the extreme height of ocean 
waves is twenty feet and that the force of a 
wave insummer months is 611 pounds to 
the square foot and in winter 2096 pounds. 
Indeed, in unusually heavy gales a force of 
nearly 7000 pounds to the square foot has 
been observed. To reduce such tremendous 
force as this has been the object of the 
oil experiments. When the water breaks 
upon the shore the oil has no effect whatever, 
but in deep water it has been attended with 
some effie ency in calming the surface. When 
a boat or vessel is in the open ocean and 
reaches a ‘dead drift,’’ or in other words 
sails dire ‘tly before the wind, the pouring of 
oil on the water has been often known to be 


an effective means of safety, but 
when going under “ranging — sail’? no 
benefit is derived from it, as the 
craft continually ranges ahead from 
the oiled surface into rough water. 


The probiem now is to perfect some invention 
by which tle oil can be distributed in the 
advance of a vessel’s course in such a 
There 


solve the problem. 
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THE LAW OF INSANITY. 
ABSURDITY OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
ILLUSTRATED IN A RECENT PHILA- 

DELPHIA TRIAL* 


The absurdity of our laws and judicial 
procedures that relate to insanity and ex- 

ert testimony is a theme so trite, and the 
10pe of amendment of these laws seems so 
slight that an apology is demanded for re- 
exciting their discussion. Yet itis possible 
that the granite-like conservatism which en- 
tombs the legislative and judicial mind may, 
by continual dropping; be so worn through 
as to letin the light, and the world at last 
discover that the brain within is not as stupid 
as it has seemed. 

Therefore doI venture to call attention 
to certain episodes in the late trial of the 
convict Taylor for murder, before Judge 
Ludlow, of our criminal court. 

As it isaffirmed that, in the course of a 
long service on the bench Judge Ludlow has 
never had a decision reversed, he must be 
looked upon as a strikingly correct expo- 
nent of the law, and any lack of consistency 
and common sense found in ‘his decisions 
must be attributed to the law itself and not 
to the conduit through which the legal 
stream flows to the consumer. 

Further, I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood that no reflection is cast upon the peni- 
tentiary physician, who did not put himself 
forward, but was, as it were, thrust into 
the witness box by the prison author- 
ities and the officers of the Common- 
wealth. When Dr. Robinson was asked 
as to the mental condition of the pris- 
oner he was at once challenged by the 
defence, and it was proved beyond cavil that 
he was legally disqualified by reason of lack 
of experience from signing a simple certifi- 
cate of insanity, but after discussion it was 
ruled that he could give an opinion upon the 
witness stand. The law of Pennsylvania 
must therefore be understood as saying: 
You have not had enough experience to sign 
a certificate of insanity that shall confine 
temporarily a maniac in a comfortable in- 
sane asylum, but you have had enough ex- 
perience and do know enough to give an 
opinion that may put a man in the grave 
from which there is no return. 

The importance to the prisoner of this 
admission of Dr. Robinson’s testimony is 
apparent, when it is known that it was the 
only shred of evidence approaching that of 
an expert, which was given in favor of the 
sanity of the prisoner, the medical gentle- 
man who was employed to aid in the cross- 
examination of the defendant’s experts being 
convinced in the court that the prisoner was 
insane and declining to testify to the con- 
trary. 

The peculiarity of the whole procedure 
is further apparent when itis also borne in 
mind that the three medical cxperts who 
pronounced the prisoner insane were, in 
fact, employed and paid by the Common- 
wealth, although in theory they were in the 
service of the prisoner. The Commonwealth 
may be said to have selected three genile- 
men of recognized position as alienists, and 
when these men became convinced of the 
insanity of the prisoner to have overthrown 
their judgment by appeals to the prejudices 
and ignorance of the jury, aided by the testi- 
mony of a very excellent but inexperienced 

*Dr. Wood refers in this article to the trial of 
Joseph Taylor, aconvict in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, for the murder of Michael F. Doran, a 
keeper, before Judge Ludlow, in the criminal 
court of Philadelphia, two weeksago. The homi- 
cide was admitted, and the plea of the de- 
fense was insanity. Dr. Preston Jones and Dr. 
C. K. Mills, witnesses for the defense, testified 
that they regarded Taylor as a *‘ delusional mono- 
maniac.”’ No expert testimony was offered to 
show the present sanity of the accused, Dr. Rob- 
inson, the penitentinry physician, stating, how- 
ever, that he believed the man to_ have been sane 
at the time of the homicide. The jury found 
him guilty of murder in the first degree. 








young physician. The pecuniary interests of 
thethree experts drew them towards a verdict 
of sanity, and itis absurd even to suppose 
that sympathy moved them in favor of the 
wild beast whose life with its seventeen 
ferocious assaults had been almost a satur- 
nalia of an only half-frustrated bloodshed. 
The experts were bound by their oaths, and 
as the tiger-like beast before them appeared 
to be an insane man, could only say that he 
was insane. 

The decisions and acts of Judge Ludlow’s 
court in regard to medical experts illustrate a 
practice which has had much to do with the 
present low condition of expert testimony 
in this country. Sofar as medical questions 
are concerned the fault and the consequent 
disgrace lie not with the proper qualified 
experts but with the practice adopted by 
judges of admitting any one to the stand 
who will put himself forward, however igno- 
rant he may be. The law has taken away 
from the medical profession all control over 
its own membership and its own govern- 
ment. It has handed it, helplessly bound, 
over tothe medical colleges. Institutions with- 
out responsibility from whose secret ex- 
aminations all light of publicity is shut out. 
Institutions which directly derive large 
revenues by letting loose upon the pro- 
fession uneducated men. In the eyes 
of the courts these men are all experts 
to the play of whose ignorant fancy human 
property, liberty and life are left almost un- 
protected. There are cases of mental 
disease lying in the borderland between 
sanity and insanity, concerning which there 
must always be a difference of opinion. 
But omitting such cases, [ have never per- 
sonally known any serious divergence of 
opinions in medical jurisprudence which did 
not grow out of the ignorance or incom- 
Sarg of one of the two sets of experts. 
n the first trial I was ever in—the Schoeppe 
case—the experts of the prosecution were 
grossly ignorant of the medico-legal matters. 
One of the best of them swore that Miss 
Steinicke must have died from a compound 
poison, because he had given to a hawka 
little of every medicine that he had in his 
drug store and the bird had died with symp- 
toms like those of Miss Steinicke. From 
this incompetency arose two expensive trials 
and a final probable miscarriage of justice. 
In the notorious Wharton trials, the weeks 
of testimony, the wranglings of experts, the 
final impossibility of proving either guilt or 
innocence was caused by the incompetence 
ofthe chemist employed by the Common- 
wealth. A qualified legal analyst would 
have settled the matter at once. 

In the Wood trial, cited by the District At- 
torney at, my recent cross-examiuation, the 
family of the injured man very naturally 
desired punishment for the aggressor, and 
consequently paid for competent experts, 
who were nominally employed by the Com- 
monwealth, the trial being a criminal one. 
When the rebuttal was attempted it was 
found that these experts had been convinced 
by us that the prisoner was really insane, 
and refused to testify otherwise. The case 
was then abandoned. 

In the great Dwight life insurance case, 
the plaintiff’s experts came, it was stated, 
prepared to testify that Colonel Dwight 
died of malaria or other natural dis- 
eases; yet, as toall essential points, the 
were silenced before going on the stand, anc 
there was no important contradiction of ex- 
perts in matters of opinion. This result 
was the more remarkable, as with one or two 
exceptions the plaintiff’s experts were 
not entitled to act as such. 

In this way I could enumerate trial after 
trial, but time is wanting. 

The science of medical jurisprudence is 
strongin its certainties, and the contradic- 
tions of witnesses almost always arise from 
the incompetency of one or the other side. 





Very rarely does the student in this coun- 
try study medical jurisprudence at all; and 
only when called upon in after life, suddenly, 
it may be, does he open a work upon that 
science. When it is further borne in mind 
that a ecnsiderable proportion of the Ameri- 
can medical profession has never had any 
proper education, even in the practice of 
medicine, it is plain that so long as the 
courts cling to the fallacy that a doctoris a 
doctor, so long will reign confusion and con- 
tradiction between those who know and 
those who don’t know, It is inevitable that 
as longas the law fills the medical profes- 
sion, as it now does, and recognizes all upon 
an equality in the court rooms, there will be 
doctors in abundance whose venality opens 
them to purchase, or whose ignorant credul- 
ity makes them liable to imposition. 

The present system works ill both ways— 
in convicting the crazy man and in liberating 
the sane murderer. In the case of Emma 
Bickel, over which the newspapers are now 
making merry, or are growing furiously sar- 
eastic, at the assumed expense of experts, 
but one physician testified as to the pris- 
oner’s insanity—and he not an alienist at all, 
but a general medical practitioner! I hap- 
pen to know that one qualified alienist was 
approached by the defense and refused to 
testify because he could see no evidences of 
insanity. 

Trials involving the question of insanity 
are fast becoming such a farce in this coun- 
try that he who sees them as they are hardly 
knows whether to laugh or to cry; but it 
is the judicial and legislative professions, 
not the qualified experts, which are chiefly 
at fault. 

Experts are almost as much a necessity in 
a court of justice as the judge himself, yet 
our customs are stripping their testimony of 
almost all its value. To laugh at them, to 
worry out and get ahead of them in the bat- 
tle of wits—which is dignified by courts as a 
cross-examination—is much of the business 
of the modern attorney. 

Some time since I was asked for an opin- 
ion in regard to a certain man’s insanity. 
After examination I said to his lawyers: 
“You cannot find a qualified honest man in 
the world who will testify to your client’s 
sanity; but if you will call no one, abuse 
those who tell the truth about him, and 
ridicule expert testimony in general, you 
will win your case.’? The plan was adopted ; 
the judge delivered an opinion applauded 
by the newspapers as fuil of wisdom, but 
known by educated alienists to be lack- 
ing just where strength was most neces- 
sary, and the client was pronounced 
sane. Fortunately, after a few weeks’ or 
months’ liberty, he had more wisdom left in 
the wreck of his intellect than the court had 
in the plenituae of its self-satisfaction, and, 
for the protection of himself and friends 
from his insanity, voluntarily returned to an 
insane asylum, where I believe he now is. 

The most forcible illustration furnished 
by the Taylor case of the lack of consis- 
tency and common sense in the law is, how- 
ever, contained in the fullowing questions 
and replies, which are given as they stand 
upon the court record: 

Q. (by the court).—An eminent physician 
has said that the law is defective because it 
leaves out of account the moral features of 
one’s nature, and therefore does not recog- 
nize the sentiments of passion and emotion. 
Is not the existence of anger, revenge and 
jealousy the product of a diseased brain ? 

A. (by Dr. Wood).—It may or may not be. 
I believe a portion of the brain is set apart 
for the intellectual sphere, and another part 
for the emotions. 

Q.—Suppose a case to arise in which the 
diseased condition of the brain produces 
jealousy, anger or revenge; is that man in- 
sane? 

A.—Yes. 


November 15th, 1884.] 
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By the court.—That is the sort of insanity 
the Supreme Court declares shali make a 
man responsible. 

I ask that special attention be given to the 
wording of the questions. The controvers 
is not the old one as to whether there is suc 
a thing as moral insanity distinct from in- 
tellectual insanity. The judge puts it 
squarely and fairly that the passion is caused 
by disease of the brain, and by such disease 
alone. As the victim has no control over his 
disease, it is plain that he has none over the 
passion ; but, although the absurdity of .such 
Jaw is self-luminous, the subject is one of 
such vital importance that I propose to dis- 
cuss it in some detail. 

The nervous system of man has for its 
powers or functions, will, which controls all 
actions; intellectual powers, which guide 
the will; emotions, which also influence the 
will and are capable of calling into activity 
the powers of the body independently of the 
will; and motor discharge, which causes 
muscular movements. Perhaps this will be 
more easily understood when function is con- 
nected with structure. The nervous system, 
for our present purpose, may be considered to 
be composed of four superimposed zones, cor- 
responding to the four functions spoken of 
above and arranged in the order of their 
subordination. First, at the top is the zone 
of the will, which in the normal man domi- 
nates all below it. Second, is the intellectual 
zone, which furnishes the intellectual ac- 
tions. Third, is the emotional zone, which 
can act upon the lowest zone, but is itself 
controlled by the will. Fourth, isthe lowest 
or spinal zone, which causes muscular move- 
ments when called upon by superior zones. 
Sueh is the human organism to which the 
law is supposed to be correlated. 

The basis of all proper laws must be either 

“abstract justice, or necessity for the protec- 
tion of society, as equivalent terms to ab- 
stract justice, may be used the expression 
“moral equity,”’ whilst ‘‘ public policy ’’ may 
be employed as a brief equivalent to the ne- 
cessity for the protection of society. 

The demented criminal is justly held by 
the law as irresponsible, because his intel- 
lectual faculties cannot distinguish right 
from wrong, and therefore his will cannot 
seleet between the two courses of action. 
This is a recognition by the law of the moral 
equity of the case, but in order to protect 
society the man is locked up, although moral 
equity does not demand his incarceration. 
It can make no difference in the moral equi- 
ties what is the immediate method or cause 
of the loss of the alleged criminal’s free will. 
If the will itself be paralyzed by disease, 
the individual, so far as his moral rights are 
concerned, is in the same position as though 
the will had power but could not act properly 
on account of the perversion of the intellect. 
Again, if there be disease in the lower or 
spinal nerve zone, then the individual is 
freed from legal as well as moral responsi- 
bility, sofar as concerns the muscles imme- 
diately affected by such disease. Thus, if in 
any situation duty require a man to put forth 
his hand, if the arm be paralyzed by dis- 
ease in the special zone or region, the man 
is freed from responsibility, because he has 
no free will in the matter, the possibility of 
his action being estopped. Again, if the 
disease of the spine cause an uncontrollable 
spasm of a man’s arm, and disaster results 
from such movement, the man is still free 
from responsibility. 

It is the office of the will to control the 
passions by preventing a discharge of nerve 
force from the zone or region whose function 
they are. Thesame morbid process which 
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when attacking the spinal cord causes a dis- 
charge of nerve force and a consequent 
spasm of the muscles may so attack the por- 
tions of the nervous system controlling the 
passions that the will has no more power 
over the discharge of nerve force from these 
emotion centres than it had over the dis- 
charge of the spinal nerve force that caused 
movoment of the arm in our suppositous 
ease. The free will is paralized in either 
case because disease has so affected a lower 
nerve centre that said nerve centre will not 
mind the behests of the will. A man’s free 
will being in any way destroyed, the equity 
must be that the individual is relieved from 
responsibility. If we look at the subject 
anatomically the absurdity of the law be- 
comes even more apparent. The four zones 
of nerve centres may be with sufficient 
correctness considered us placed one above 
the other; at the bottom is the spinal system, 
above the emotional, above this the intel- 
lectual, and higher than all the will zone. Now 
thelaw appears tobe that, if a tumor,inflam- 
mation or other lesion affects the spinal zone 
so that the will cannot control its discharges 
of nerve force, the individual is not responsi- 
ble for results which grow out of such loss of 
control; if the intellectual zone be damaged 
the same rule of law applies; ifthe will zone 
be affected, again is the individual freed from 
responsibllity, but if the tumor or inflam- 
mation locates itself in the emotional zone, 
then must the man be hung for acts which 
are entirely beyond his control and are the 
product of physical disease. A fraction of 
an inch one side or the other in the situa- 
tion of a disease of the nervous system 
makes the difference whether the sufferer is 
to be taken care of for life or is to be hung. 

Suppose two brothers John and James in- 
herit a tendency to a nervous organic atfec- 
tion which we may call X. Thenif John 
has his X a half inch inch higher up in the 
brain than has James, he is comfortably 
housed and fed, whilst his brother perishes 
on the gallows. 

The complete reductio ad absurdum is, 
however, to be found in the single case: 
Suppose a man has a shifting, nervous irri- 
tation. If to-day such irritation paralyzes 
the intellectual centres, the nian is irrespon- 
sible; but to-morrow, when the irritation 
shifts to the emotional centres, the man is re- 
sponsible, although in either case equally 
helpless against his diseased self. 

I have no mawkish sympathy with crimi- 
nals. Ibelieve that every man who is con- 
victed three times of a felony should be con- 
fined for life and made to support himself by 
labor. I recognize that society has the right 
to take human life, when such taking is ab- 
solutely essential for the protection of 
society whether abstract justice warrants 
the sacrifice or not. I do not complain 
simply because the law unjustly takes 
the life of the insane man. Death to 
the hopelessly insane is often a boon, 
a rest, and is never a distinct evil. The 
deep damnation of the statute is in that 
it publicly brands the unfortunate victim, 
in his helplessness, with the mark of Cain, 
and, if he have a family, shadows the lives of 
those he leaves behind with perpetual infacy. 
If the protection of society demands that the 
insane murderer be put to death, let such 
death be as painless and as far fred as possi- 
ble from the horror of expectation, and let it 
be distinctly stated by the judge, “this man 
though guiltless because irresponsible is to 
be put to death for the protection of society. 


Beyond all is it important that the law be | 


consistent with itself, so thatthe growing 
feeling of distrust of, and contempt fer, our 
courts may not ripen into quiet lawlessness, 
and fraud be habitually met by fraud through 
the hopelessness of an appeal to the courts. 
H. C. Woop, 
1925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





REVIEWS. 
AN APPEAL TO C@saR. By Albion W. 
Tourgée. Pp. 422. Fords, Howard & 


Hulbert, New York. 


BLACK AND WHITE. By T. Thomas For- 
tune. Pp. 310. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, New York. 


These two books both deal with the South- 
ern question, and in parts they traverse the 
same ground. In their outcome they differ 
widely, as they do in spirit. Mr. Fortune is 
in sympathy with Henry George, and traces 
the labor troubles of the South to monopo- 
lies and land-ownership. Judge Tourgée 
writes a plea for national aid to education, 
apportioned to the States according to their 
ratio of illiteracy. Mr. Fortune’s rhetoric 
is hot, and runs to invective, but that fea- 
ture of his argument is explained when he 
tells us that he was bornin slavery. It is 
quite natural that he should write with ve- 
hemence on a state of things under which 
his race has suffered. But this warmth will 
prejudice his book in many minds, while it 
is an inseparable bar to its getting read 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, where, 
after all, these questions of race and race 
labor must be solved in the main at last. 
Moreover, with regret, we see Mr. Fortune 
take a position so radical as he does on prop- 
erty. Revolutions so sweeping as he and 
Mr. George advocate, if they were desirable, 
could only come by very slow and gradual 
steps, and as a series of hardly won compro- 
mises, which divert attention from more 
practical schemes or cover them with sus- 
picion. Unless we wrongly read the signs 
of the times, labor is to achieve better re- 
muneration and better social position, not by 
the destruction of the system on which our 
modern fabric of personal rights rests, but 
by extending and perfecting industrial or- 
ganization. We must move on, not by re- 
versing, but by developing past successes. 


From Mr. Fortune’s warmth and radical- 
ism Judge Tourgée’s pages are free. He 
writes in the kindest spirit, and it is difficult 
to see what grounds of offense a Southern 
community could find to either the matter 
or manner of this appeal. The Cesar to 
whom the appeal is made is the voting popu- 
lation, and the aim of the book is to popu- 
larize the idea of spending some of our sur- 
plus national revenue on schools for the 
freedmen. Judge Tourgée begins by claim- 
ing General Garfield as a friend of his 
scheme, who died about a month after giv- 
ing him assurances of having reached _ con- 
clusions similar to those of this book. Then 
follows an argument, reinforced by census 
statistics, to show that there is a belt from 
the Potomac to the Mississippi, consisting of 
eight States, where the colored population 
is increasing more rapidly than the white, 
and from which the Caucasian emigrants 
exceed the immigrants. Now come figures 
to show the extent of illiteracy, especially in 
this black belt, anda scheme for applying 
national funds to its suppression. For the 
most part Judge Tourgée relies upon two 
arguments for Congressional action : first, 
the nation was implicated in slavery, and 
not the Southern States merely ; at all events, 
it was the North which thrust the blacks into 
a position of freedom and constituted them a 
political factor in the organization of the 
South. Secondly, the Southern whites are 
represented as inflexibly opposed to admit- 
os the freedinen to any real participation 
in the control of their States, and as without 
any especial fear of losing their ascendency 
over the blacks. Hence, if anything is to 
be done, the nation must do it. However 


much one may call in question Judge Tour- 
gée’s prognostications for the South, or an- 
ticipate that there may be other factors in 
the problem, his purpose is one that ought 
to and will command general respect. The 
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scheme has many earnest friends already, | 


who will be glad indeed to have the aid of 
this powerful plea. D. O. KELLOGG. 








DiE ErstE DEUTSCHE EINWANDELUNG IN 
AMERIKA UND DIE (FRUNDUNG VON GER- 
MANTOWN IM JAHRE, 1683. Festschrift 
zum Deutsch-Amerikanischen Pioneer 
Jubilaum, am 6th October, 1883. Von Os- 
waid Seidensticker. Philadeiphia, 1883. 

EPHRATA, EINE AMERIKANISCHE KLOSTER- 
GESCHICHTE. Von Dr. Oswaid Seiden- 
sticker. (Separatabdruck des Deutschen 
Pioneer.) Cincinnati, 1883. 

Eryx LEIvrFADEN DER DeutTSCH-AMERIK- 
ANISCHE GEsCHICHTE. Vortrag gebalten 
vor dem Deutsch-Amerikanischen Lehrer- 
tag zu Chicago am 2ten August, 1883, von 
Hl. A. Katterman. Cincinnati, 1883. 

EMANUEL GEIHEL. Gedachtnissfeier auf 
den den Tod des Dichters in Deutschen 
Literarischen Club von Cincinnati, 30th 
April, 1883. Cincinnati, 1884. 

The German population in America has not 
been ferti.e in literary production. ‘Lhe iiter- 
ary ciassof Germany has not been tempted to 
make their home in a country where Eng- 
lish literature threatens to absorb the German 
language. Whie some of them, like Lenau, 
have visited our shuies, they have not made 
there home here. Of late years the demand 
for German professors of philological and 
other related scieuces has maile a difierence 
in this respect, and we have a very respecte 
able, though not an extensive, German- 
American literature, which finds its motives 
partiy in the phases of the German immigra- 
tion and partly in the literature and the his- 
tory of the fatherland. 

Dr Seidensiecker, of our own University, 
hasdone at least as much as any other 
scholar to foster an interest in the German 
side ot America’s history. The late Fred- 
rick Kapp is the only scholar with whom we 
would compare him inthis regard. His his- 
tory of our German society, his numerous 
articles in The Penn Monthly and in Der 
Deutsche Pioneer, of Cincinnati, entitle him 
to the gratitude of all students of American 
history, and especially to that of our citizens 
of German birth or descent. His #ciertschrift 
onthe second centennary of Germantown 
begins with a careful estimate of the numer- 
jew! and inilueutial magnitude, and _ pro- 
ceeds with a history of the town dur- 
ing the earlier and thoroughly German 
period of its existence. He traces its origin 
to the religious condition of the Rhine val- 
ley at the close of the seventeenth century, 
when Quakerism struck roots at Crefeldt 
and at Krisheim, in soil prepared for it by 
mystical and pietistic teaching. He shows 
how Penn’s visit to Germany in 1677 helped 
to turn the attention of these and 
similar bodies of Christians to Penn- 
sylvania, and analyzes the imagination 
into its elements, giving due credit to Pas- 
torius, the only ‘man of light and leading’’ 
the colony contained. Especially interest- 
ing is the account of the protest of the Ger- 
man meeting against slavery in 1688, which 
the monthly meeting referred to the yearly 
meeting, and the Jatter shelved. 

Dr. Seidensticker’s monograph on Ephrata 
isa condensation of his articles on that 
strange community, which appeared in Der 
Pioneer. The Ephrata colony has many 
points of interest. It was a society of Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists, which broke off from the 
Dunckers and established a monastic com- 
munity and tried to carry out an ideal of 
Christian life drawn from the writings of 
Jakob Béhme and his commentators. It is of 
vider than sectarian interest, because it 





set up the second German _ printing 
press in America, after vainly my to win | 
Christopher Saur the elder with his printing | 
press to its service. It may be said still to | 
exist, although the old community buildings | 
are now little more than an old people’s 


home, and the idea of poverty, 
celibacy and obedience to a_ superior 
have been abandoned. Dr. Seidensticker 
presented the picturesque features of the 
community in his article in The Century 
some years ago. Butin the 141 pages of this 
monograph he finds room for many curious 
details of its varied history, which were 
necessarily excluded from the compass of 
an article. 

Herr Kattermann’s address epens some 
striking vistas, but does not cover the sub- 
ject satisfactorily. The poeins and orations 
In commemoration of Geibel are worthy of 
the greatest of German poets since Heine 
and Ruckert. 


ENGLISH QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY RE- 
views. The Edinburgh Review, and 
British Quarterly, for October. The Con- 
temporary Review, The Fortnightly Re- 
view, and The Nineteenth Century, for 
November. Phiiadelphia: The Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co. 

These reviews show more than their usual 
variety in the themes treated. The one 
topic common to them allis the coliision be- 
tween the House of Lords and Mr. Gtad- 
stone’s government with regard to the Fran- 
chise bill. Of the five papers devoted to 
this question Americans will be most at- 
tracted by that of Professor Freeman in Zhe 
Contemporary, showing the encroachments 
by which the Peers have acquired their 
present position, and calling attention tothe 
fact that until the Reformation the majority 
of this House was not hereditary. Mr. 
Freeman expresses his admiration for ‘the 
wonderful wisdom of the founders of the 
American Constitution’? in defining the 
constitution and powers of the Senate. 

The only other large questions of politics 
discussed are socialism and imperial feder- 
ation. M. Taine, in Zhe Contemporary, ap- 
peals to history against a theory which would 
intensify the social order into the drill of an 
army or amonastery. Herr Kauffmann, in 
The British Quarterly, discusses apprecia- 
tively the modification of that theory which 
is eailed ‘Christian Socialism,’’ in both its 
English and its German phases, but espe- 
cially the latter. Mr. James G. Hutchinson 
tears to pieces the rese-colored picture drawn 
by Mr. Giffen of the improvement in the 
condition of the British laborer, but repudi- 
ates Mr. George’s plans as robbery. Mr. 
Hutchinson is himself a workingman. The 
article on imperial federation in The British 
Quarterly is an unanswerable argument 
against that proposal. He justly insists that 
a great federal system must be based on 
national feeling, and therefore that the suc- 
cess of the American Union furnishes no ar- 
gument for the proposals under discussion. 

‘““There is no kind of barrier whatever to 
the spread of population, no sort of natural 
dividing line between the North and South, 
while the only line of the kind which could 
separate East from West—the Mississippi— 
became very early a channel of communica- 
tion rather than a line of division, owing to 
the manner in which the population hap- 
pened to be distributed. No American jour- 
neying from one part to another of his 
national domain has ever been compelled to 
cross either the sea or foreign territory. 
There has been unity from the first...... A 
truly federal system involves a strictly na- 
tional government, which can be snpported 
oniy by a strictly national sentiment. Such 
a sentiment has grown in the United States 
since the close of the civil war, spite of 
hasty differences and sectional interests, un- 
til itis now a dominating passion, perme- 
ating South as wellas North, East as well 
as West. All are proud of the fact that 
they are American citizens ; all respect and 


support the firmly-rooted national govern- | 
| ment. The people of the United States are, | gentry’ are unknown. 





in short, a nation; having indeed a national 
sentiment more strongly marked than that 
of many European countries...... It may rea- 
sonably be doubted whether there is to-day 
a government in any other country of the 
civilized world so secure in the substantial 
elements of strength as the government of 
the United States.” 

Of literary papers, the most important is 
the second of Professor Seelye’s, on Goethe, 
In The Contemporary, and those on Charles 
Reade, by Mr. Swinburne, in The Nineteenth 
Century, and Mr. W. L. Courtney, in The 
Fortnighily. _Mr. Swinburne ranks The 
Cloister and Hearth above Romola! There 
is a labored but not a satisfactory article on 
Pope in The Edinburgh, the aridity of the 
subject being too much for the good inten- 
tions of the reviewer. Better is the paperon 
Klaus Groth, the Low German poet, who 
might be cailed the William Barnes of Ger- 
man literature. It is said that Max Muller 
and others tried an English version of Groth, 
but were beaten by the difficulties presented. 

Two articles will interest Americans, with- 
ont pleasing them. Lady Verney, in The 
Contemporary, analyses the novels of Messrs. 
James, Howells and lesser writers, to dis- 
cover the salient points in our social man- 
ners, and accepts the results as authentic. 
Miss O’Brien, in The Nineteenth Century, 
presents her tndictment of the American 
metropolis for its gross neglect of the homes 
of the poor and laboring classes. 

The Soudan escapes with a single essay, 
the subject having been written out. Mr, 
Ww. S. Blunt continues, in The Nineteenth 
Century, his ‘Ideas About Inaia,’’ discuss- 
ing ‘ Race Hatreds”’ in a paper we summar- 
ized last week, and wrongly ascribed to Mr. 
J.S. Keay. Mr. Lionel Ashburner, in 7'he 
Nineteenth Century, breaks the force of 
some of Mr. Keay’s charges in his ‘‘Spolia- 
tion of India”’ article, and especially so as 
regards the Bombay Presidency. But since 
the break down of the official estimates in 
the matter of the incidence of the salt tax, 
the world is justified in doubting such esti- 
mates as Mr. Ashburner relies on. 

The British Quarterly and The Edinburgh 
both have papers on ‘ The Irish Massacres 
of 1641,’’ apropos of recent publications on 
either side of the controversy. Both essay- 
ists sustain Mr. Froude’s conclusions. Mr. 
John Gibb, in The British Quarterly, gives 
the reasons which have induced many recent 
philologists to doubt the Asiatic origin of 
the Indo-Germanic peoples, and to fix their 
primitive home in Europe. 





OvuR Own SET. A novel by Ossip Schubin. 
Translated from the German by Clara Bell. 
New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 

This is a really captivating little novel, 
lighter and more dainty in touch than is 
usual in German fiction, and showing a good 
deal of skiliful character painting. The 
scene of the story is laid in Rome, but the 
story concerns only the group of high-born 
Austrian diplomats resident there who form 
“Our Own Set,’’ making intrusion into their 
aristocratic circle a difficult and dangerous 
thing to plebe’an intruders. The hero- 
ine, Zinka, who is admitted as an honorary 
member to this exclusive circle, is a 
charming character, innocently girlish, sus- 
pecting neither slight nor evil. She suffers 
in discovering the innate worthlessness of 
Sempaly, who plays fast and loose with her 
affections, but her healthy nature outgrows 
her grief without embitterment. There are 
other characters more lightly sketched in, 
but with equally firm touch, among whom 
General Von Klinger, the “pessimist ideal- 
ist,’ is particu’arly good. The biting sketch 
of the Wolnitzsys, though evidently real- 
istic, is less intelligible to the foreign reader, 
to whom the peculiarities of the “pigeon 
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THE Destiny oF Man. By John Fiske- 
Pp. 121. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos. 
ton. 

Mr. Fiske’s aim in this essay is to show 
that evolution is not inconsistent with a be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. It was 
written as an address before the Concord 
School of Philosophy. Two characteristic 
positions are taken in the ony, one of 
which Mr. Fiske has developed in his ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy.’’ It is that the 
prolongation of infaney in human beings 
places the family upon a firm basis, and goes 
far to change the struggie for existence from 
a physical toa spiritual basis. The other 
position is that man is approaching a millen- 
nial state by throwing off his ‘‘ brute inheri- 
tance”’ of strife, and that there will be no 
different evolution than the mental and 
moral growth of mankind. Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Fiske’s lucidity of style and ingenu- 
ity of argument, he perceives that religion 
can have no scientific basis in evolution. 
His task is to plead that the evolutionist 
may fairly have a faith resting on moral 
presumptions, and so much may be con- 
ceded to him on such grounds. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion we have ‘‘A Pocket System of Theol- 
ogy,”’ by the Rev. John Reid, whom we take 
to be a minister of the American Presby- 
terian Church. His previous book, ‘The 
Voice of the Soul Answered in God,’ gave 
promise of a better method of approaching 
theviogical questions than our orthodox 


churches have copied from Paley and other. 


argumentative writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This new book, in some respects, jus- 
tifies this expectation ; in others it does not. 
In part, Mr. Reid upholds his orthodox the- 
ology by an appeaito those human intui- 
tions which have the highest authority for 
this generation. He adopts in so far the 
method of writers like Mastersen and Mau- 
rice. Elsewhere he bases the ciaim of doc- 
trines to orr acceptance on other and lower 
grounds. He makes a free use of many of 
the best writers on dogmatics—Mastersen, 
Luthardt, Dorner, Pope, Hodge and H. B. 
Sinith. We find no evidence of acquaintance 
with F. D. Maurice. Dr. John Hal! con- 
tributes an introduction, in which he pleads 
for exact and definite thinking on theologi- 
cal questions. With this we agree. Clean- 
cut convictions are worth having and worth 
toiling for. But systematic treatment of 
theology is a different matter. There the 
New Testament failsto sanction the theologi- 
cal method. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s ‘‘ Bodley Books”’ 
reach an eighth volume in “The Viking 
Bodleys”? (Pp. 190. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). The idea of the series seems 
to have been taken from Mr. Abbott’s Rollo 
books, which did so much for the last gener- 
ation of young readers. Butif so, it has 
been carried out with modern improvements 
in the matter of more beautiful illustrations 
and fuller knowledge of foreign countries. 
This new book is devoted to Norwes and 
Denmark. The family land at Christiania, 
make the usual trip to the North Cape and 
back again, and visit Copenhagen and its 
vicinity. The elements of interest for the 
young are well grasped, though we could 
er wished that more attention had been 
given to the history of the country. It 
might have been worth while to introduce 
oung Americans toa great character like 

ing Sverrir, the Cromwell of the North, 
and Hokon Hokonsson, who struck the last 
blow for Scandinavian power in the British 
Islands. 

From the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
appears in neat and attractive form an Amer- 
ican edition of the last work of ‘‘ The Duch- 
ess,”’ entitled ‘‘ Doris. A Novel.” This is 
quite the best of the novels with which this 








anonymous writer with the absurd nomme 
d: plume has entertained hei easily amused 
readersand admirers. Thereare, fora wonder, 
neither sinful flirts nor men who covet other 
men’s wives among her characters. The 
scenes are for the most part laid in Ireland 
among a small circle of country gentry, 
with whose manners and customs the writer 
seems very fairly familiar. There is no reg- 
war plot, but merely asuccession of incidents, 
chiefly of the love-making sort, varied by 
agrarian outrages and an attempt at boycot- 
ting, in which a good deal of sympathy is 
expressed for the [rish peasantrv and a good 
deal of indignation against ‘that man who 
has dared to undertake the governance of our 
land without understanding it,’? which later 
passages indicate to mean Mr. Parnell. In- 
eidentally there occurs a murder and suicide 
by a disappointed lover; but none ot these 
tragic events disturb the flow of the love- 
making and tittle-tattle, which continues 
cheerful, not to say jocund. 

“Two Compton Boys,’’ by Augustus Hop- 
pin, author of ‘Recollections of Anten 
House,” and ‘A Fashionable Sufferer,’”’ 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a gos- 
siping and rambling story of schoolboy life, 
and country rambles and scrambles, such as 
are dear to the boyish heart. The two 
heroes, whose visages adorn the medal vig- 
nette of the cover, are a white and a black 
boy who grow up as inseparable comrades 
and friends. The scene of the story is a 
New England viilage, but from some occult 
cause the dialect of the sable Yankee boy is 
that of Virginia, and his young friend, 
Master Richard, is generally described as 
his ‘young master.’’ The adventures of 
white Richard and black Peez (short for 
Pizzaro) are not only recorded in narrative 
but produced pictorially in ninety-three 
illustrations by the author in his own 
familiar style. The book is handsomely 
printed, and wil!, no doubt, be attractive to 
many juvenile readers. 

THE seventh number of Charles Sceribner’s 
Sons’ excellent collection of ‘Stories by 
American Authors” gives the place of honor 
to ‘The Bishop’s Vagabond,,’ by Octave 
Thanet, one of the best short stories that has 
appeared in our periodicals for a long time, 
and one we are glad to seein the permanence 
of book form. The other stoiies in this num- 
ber are ‘‘Lost,’”” by Edward Bellamy; ‘‘Kir- 
by’s Coals of Fire,’ by Louisa Stockton; 
“The Journal of a Social Week,’ by Mar- 
garet Floyd; ‘‘Stella Grayland,”’ by James F. 
McKay, and ‘‘The Image of San Donato,”’ by 
Virginia W. Johnson. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The December issue of the Adlantic 
Monthly will contain an article entitled, 
“Poe’s Legendary Years,’’ in which some of 
the more obscure passages in that writer’s 
life are for the first time satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

The ‘Viking Bodleys,’’ Mr. Scudder’s re- 
cent juvenile book, completes the second 
series of the popular Bodley books. It is 
understood that the aggregate sale of these 
books has been very large. 

General Lew Wallace has written for the 
December Century an article on Fort Donel- 
son. This will be the second paper in the 
War Series, the first one of which—General 
Beauregard on “Bull Run,’ in the Novem- 
ber number—has attracted wide attention. 
The extra demand for the November 
Century made necessary a second edition of 
10,000, and the December starts with 150,- 
000. Accompanying General Wallace’s ar- 
ticle will be areproduction of an autographiec 
copy of General Grant’s famous letter to the 





Confederate General Buckner at Fort Don- | 


elson, stating that ‘‘No terms except uncon- 
ditional and immediate surrender can be ac- 
cepted. I propose to move immediately upon 





your works.”’ <A pertrait of Grantin profile, 
from a little known photograph, is the 
frontispiece of the number. 

Mr. Francis Lathrop, well-known as a 
decorative painter, in connection with the 
Metropolitan Opera House, of New York, 
and other public and private buildings, has 
made ahandsome and striking design for the 
eover of Ca-scll’s Family Magazine. The 
new cover will appear on the first number 
of the new volume for January, L885. 

A novel feature of the December number 
of Tis Magazine of Art willbe the page con- 
tributed by Miss Alice Havers and Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson, the former suppiying a 
picture-setting to a verse by the latter. The 
page will be pri: ted in color. In the same 
number wili appear the commencement of a 
description of Hatfield House, the residence 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, fully illustrated, 
and a paper by Mrs. Fawcett on ‘‘The New 
Forest.”” An etching by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, 
will form the frontispiece. 

Chateaubriand’s famous American story, 
“Atala,” with illustrations by Gustave Dore 
and an introduction from the graceful pen 
of Mr. E. J. Harding, of New York, willbe 
issued by Messrs. Cassell & Company as a 
holiday book. ‘‘Atala’” as may not be gen- 
erally known, was the result of Chateau- 
briand’s visit to America in 1791 and was, 
as he has told us, ‘‘written in the desert, be- 
neath the huts of the savages.”’ It isa love 
story told in picturesque language, the 
scene laid in ‘‘the forest primeval,”’ and the 
lovers an Indian brave and an Indian 
maiden. 


The Orange Judd Company announce for 
November 15th ‘Every Day in the Country,” 
with drawings for every day, and themonths, 
and eight colored pictures, making 400 illus- 
trations in all. They have in press ‘‘Plant 
Life on the Farm,’’ by Maxwell T. Masters; 
“Sheep Farming,” by G. S. Heatley; ‘““Nim- 
rod in the North,’ by Lieutenant F. 
Sechwatka; “From House to House,’’ an ae- 
count of two long vacations spent atthe foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, hy Stanley Hill, 
M. P. The last is illustrated by wood-ecuts 
and fifteen photogravures. 

The centennial anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of of his printing business in this 
country by Mathew Carey will occur on 
January 25, 1885. On this date, one hun- 
dred years before, Mathew Carey, through 
the assistance of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
published the first number of The Penu- 
sylvania Hvening Herald, a file of which is 
now in possession of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. It is announced that Mr. 
Henry Carey Baird proposes to mark the an- 
niversary by the publication of an octavo 
volume, the title of which will be: “A 
Century of Publishing and of Public Spirit 
as [ilustrated in the Lives of Mathew Carey, 
Henry C. Carey, and Edward L. Carey.” ‘The 
volume will be illustrated by portraits, 
among which it is proposed to have one of 
Mathew Carey as he appeared on trial before 
the Irish House of Commons in 1784, repro- 
duced from one published in a Dublin maga- 
zine at thar time, a fac-simile of the f®&st 
number of the Pennsylvania Hoening Herald, 
ete. It will contain a bibliography of the 
writings of the Careys as complete as it is 
possible to make it. 

Miss Mary L. Booth, the editor of Harper’s 
Bazar, who introduced M. Edouard La- 
boulaye’s fairy stories to the notice of 
American readers several years ago by 
means of her translation of his ‘‘Fairy Tales 
of all Nations,’ has just issued through 
Harper & Brothers a volume containing 
translations of all the children’s tales writ- 
ten by M. Laboulaye to the time of his 
death which were not ine!uded in the former 
volume. The book is entitled ‘‘Last Fairy 
Tales,”’ and is liberally illustrated. 
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Among the publications which have just 
been issued by Harper & Brothers are ‘“‘Left 
Behind, or Ten Days a Newsboy,” a new 
story by James Otis, the author of ‘‘Toby 
Tyler’ and other popular juvenile books, 
and the bound volume of Harper’s Young 
People for 1884. The latter contains nearly 
seven hundred illustrations. The first 
volume of Harper’s Young People is now 
entirely out of print. 

The biography of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
just published, as a bound volume as well as 
in their ‘Franklin Square Library,” by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, was written by 
Lucien Wolf in commemoration of the at- 
tainment by tbe celebrated Hebrew philian- 
thropist of his centennial birthday. 

Edmund Yates, the English journalist and 
author, now aged 53. was born in Edinburgh, 
though he has always resided in London. 
Having now reached a time of life when in 
his judgment ‘fresh air, suhshine, early 
hours, and a minimum of convivial tempta- 
tion are importants elements as regards 
happiness and health,”’ he has determined to 
retire to the country, and he has seized the 
oceasion to record his memories of the 
varied life of the great metropolis and of the 
men whom he has known in a social or pro- 
fessional way. His book is issued in this 
country by Harper & Brothers under the 
title ‘‘Memoirs of a Man of the World.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books for the Young. A Guide for Parents and 
Children. Compiled by C. M. Hewins, Librarian 
ot Hartford Library Association. Pp. 106. $0.25. 
New York: The Publisher’s Weekly. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Henry Coverdale’s Courtings and Marriage, and 
What Came of It. By Frank E. Smedley. Pp. 
357, $0.75. (T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia.) 

Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Illustrated.] Pp. 89. Houghton, Mifflin & 
so., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

The Blakes and The Blooms; or, What Can be 
Done by Earnest Hearts and Willing Hands. 
By Ernest Gilmore. Pp. 287. $1.00. Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 

“Out of Egypt; Bible Readings on the Book of 
Exodus. By G. F. Pentecost, D.D. Pp. 214. 
$1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

The American Lesson of The Free Trade Struggle 
in England. By General M. W. Trumbull. 
Pp. 290. Schumm & Simpson, Chicago. 

Doctor Johnson: His Life, Works and Table 
Talk. Centenary Edition. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Scribner & Welford. New York (Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia). : 

“Stops;” or, How to Punctuate. A Practical 
Handbook for Writers and Students. By Paul 
Allardyce. Pp. 83._$—. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. Scribner & Welford, New York. (Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia). 

Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart 
Mill. Abridged [with Notes, etc..] by J. Law- 
rence Laughlin, Ph. D. [of Harvard Univer- 
sity]. A Text-Book for Colleges. Pp. 658. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia). 

Elements of English Speech. By Isaac Barrett 
Choate. Pp. 220. 4 ‘4 re & Co., New 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

The Century [lustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. 

’. November, 1883, to April, 1884. Pp. 960. 
Vol. VI. May, 1884, to October, 1884, Pp. 960. 
The Century Company, New York. 

St. Nicholas: An lllustrated Magazine for Young 
Folks. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Vol XI._ Part I, November. 1883, to April, 1884; 
Part II, May to October. 1884. Pp. 982. The 
Century Company, New York. 


ART NOTES. 

Mr. Thomas B. Craig is sending to owners 
this week three as attractive and creditable 
landscapes as ever left his studio. The sub- 
jects are Berks county scenes, and admira- 
bly illustrate the pastoral beauty of that pic- 
turesque section. ‘Under the Willows” 
represents a meadow brook where the cows 
resort, With charming landscape surround- 
ings, strong in light and shade under high 
iliumination. ‘Summer Morning” shows a 
turn in a wooded roadway, with an old lime 
kiln on the right, and on the lefta shallow 





stream with cews crossing to the meadows 
beyond, and a look ‘‘over the hills and far 
away” inthe distance. The road and kiln 
are overhung with buttonwood and oak 
trees of grand proportions. ‘‘ An Approach- 
ing Storm ”’ is also a roadside study, the cen- 
tral feature being a flock of sheep hurrying 
across a bridge, the luminous cloud of dust 
they raise striking sharply against the dark 
background, closed in by rain. A farmstead 
in the middle distance makes all the sudden 
impression on the eye that such a group of 
buildings will just before a storm, while a 
bank, grown with pollards in the left fore- 
ground, has all the warm, bright hues of an 
August afternoon. 

Mr. James B. Sword has brought home from 
Canonicut a large and important work, ‘‘A 
Morning View From the Island, Looking 
Eastward, Up the Coast.’’? The sun is 
fairly up in the sky, butis still seen cold 
and white through the mists over the water. 
The rocky foreground, with sheep browsing 
along the patches of herbage, is silvered by 
the same cold, pale light, the harmony of 
the work in respect of illumination being 
successfully secured. The mysterious depths 
of thesky, halt shrouded as itison such morn- 
ings by dim vapors breaking and diffusing 
light and color are happily indicated, and 
as astudy of effects of morning light, the 
picture will attract attention. A smaller 
shore picture is .a view of Fort Dumpling, 
near Newport, seen across a little bay in 
which a schooner rides at anchor. This 
work is very carefully finished, and is one 
of those landscape gems that colelctors put 
a value on by placing them under glass. Mr. 
Sword also has nearly finished a scene on the 
Brandywine, a large canvas, showing a 
picturesque bend in: the river, with both 
banks aflame in the full flush of autumnal 
glory. The picture is a striking example of 
the splendor of American woods in autumn, 
with no hint of crudity or dissonance. 

The Temple gold medal for the best figure 
picture exhibited at the annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy has been awarded 
this year to Mr. George W: Maynard for his 
portrait of Frank D. Millet. The silver 
medal for the best landscape or marine has 
been awarded to Thomas_ Hill, for his large 
picture of the Yosemite Valley. Mrs. Lucy 
D. Holme’s picture ‘‘Petrona,’’ which re- 
ceived the Mary Smith prize has been pur- 
chased for the Temple collection. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison is at Concarneau, 
France, making studies for his picture for 
the next Salon. It isto contain a number 
of figures—boys playing beside the sea. 
This is a class of subjects in which Mr. Har- 
rison has done his very best before, and his 
friends expect a great deal from him in this 
instance. 

Mr. Blackall, who earned the Rotch travel- 
ling scholarship in Boston, this year is 
working at present in Belgium. These 
rage of which there are two, are 
worth a thousand dollars a year each and 
are for two years. They mark the first 
really serious effort to promote art educa- 
cion by public-spirited and liberal-minded 
Americans in this manner. Candidates 
must have had at least two years’ experience 
in the office of a practicing architect in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

It is encouraging to note that a similar 
scholarship in painting, worth $1200 year has 
recently been established by the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, of Cincinnati. It is to be 
given to the painter of the best picture from 
a given subject. The competitors are to be 
chosen from among the pupils of the school. 
A consolation prize of $200 is to be awarded 
to the painter of the second best picture. 


Charles Sprague Pearce is engaged on 
several pictures, figure subjects painted in 
the open air. The largest and most import- 
ant represents a fisherwoman carrying her 





net on her shouldor along a rugged shore of 
moss-covered rocks. 

Mr. John J. Boyle, the sculptor, is well 
settled and hard at work at his studio in 
Paris. Stephen Parrish and Mr. and Mrs. 
— of Philadelphia are also working in 

aris. 


After the close of the Drury Lane season, 
in June, I acted a few nights in Dublin with 
Mr. Macready. Macbeth was one of his 
chief parts, and to oblige the manager, Mr. 
Caleraft, 1 had promised to attempt Lady 
Macbeth ; but in the busy work of each day, 
up tothe close of the London season, I had 
had no time to give the character any real 
thought of preparation. Indeed the alarm I 
felt at the idea of presuming to go upon the 
stage in such a character, made me _ put off 
grappling with it to the last possible mo- 
ment. The mere learning of the words took 
no time. Shakespeare’s seem to fall into 
the mind intuitively, and to live there fore- 
ever. Mr. Macready at our one rehearsal 
taught me the business of the scene, and I 
confided to him the absolute terror I was 
inas the time of performance drew near. 
He kindly encouraged me, and said, from 
what he had seen during the rehearsal, he 
was sure I should get on very well. 

Another remark of his Iremember. Of 
the sleep-walking scene, he said: ‘Oh, my 
child, where did you get that sigh? What 
can you know of such misery as that sigh 
speaks of?’ Healso told me that my first 
scene was very promising, especially the 
soliloquy, also my reception of Duncan, but 
that my after-scenes with him were very 
tame. I had altogether failed in ‘‘chastising 
with the valor of my tongue.’”’ The only 
criticism I remember, besides Mr. Macready’s, 
on the first attempt, was that of a most 
highly cultivated and dear lady friend, who 
said tomea day or twoafterward: ‘My 
dear, I will never see you again in that char- 
acter.”’ I felt horror-stricken.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

+ 


* 

A bull fight of a novel kind took place at 
Tarragona on Sunday last (October 12th), 
the performers being women clothed in the 
inale torera suit. The bulls were all young 
and full of fire. The first one let into the 
arena made straight for one of the torera’s 
and sent her spinning in the sand several 
yards off. A second torera rushed to the 
rescue with her capa, which she waved be- 
fore the bull to draw off its attention from 
her discomfited colleague. The bull ac- 
cepted the challenge at once, and with a 
rapid twist of the neck,caught the banderilla 
and sent her flying. She fell on her face, 
and _ followe the previous torera in 
her retirement, bleeding from _ several 
scratches. The third torera then advanced; 
but no‘sooner had the bull caught sight of 
her than he bounded toward her and tossed 
her. After this the bull took a quiet walk 
around the arena, waiting for fresh sport. 
No further competitor entering the list, the 
crowd began to show signs of impatience, 
which grew at every moment, until they 
finally began breaking 7 the seats and 
throwing brickbats into the arena, yelling 
anathemas at the cowardice of the torera 
company. The stewards then announced 
that the money would be returned. This 
was done partially; but the cashier’s office 
suddenly closed, that official having bolted 
with the rest of the takings. 

A scene of indescribable uproar occurred 
when the fact became known, and the work 
of demolition was pursued with increased 
fury. The gendarmes were called in to re- 
store order, but only succeeded in adding 
to the general confusion, in which they 
were roughly handled. The arrival of 
three companies of infantry enabled the 
managers to clear the amphitheatre. The 
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most extraordinary part of the affair is that, 
undeterred by the fate of the first company 
of toreras and their manager, who were 
marched off to prison besides, the work- 
women of the tobacco factories of Madrid 
are preparing to give an exhibition of their 
prowess, and a troupe is organizing to do 
the round of the arenas in all the principal 
towns of Spain.—Galignani. 
* 


George Fuller, the artist, was so kind- 
hearted that he always avoided wounding 
the self-esteem of journeymen artists who 
showed him their work, and once at least he 
filled with joy the soul of a manufacturer of 
pot-boilers by a bold stroke of undiscovered 
sarcasm. This matter-of-fact painter called 
Fuller into his room and showed him a huge 
croute which he had just finished. Fuller 
was at first cruelly embarrassed to know 
what to say;he more than despised such 
performances (‘these are things that we 
artists hate!’ said sturdy old William Blake), 
yet he was determined not to give offense. 

inally he turned to the author of the work 
and said seriously, ‘I have no doubt you 
have accomplished what you set out to do, 
and I must confess that I could not do such 
a thing if I were to try a thousand years.” 

*% 
* 

At some of the crack country houses of 
France there have recently been festivities 
in every way worthy ofa place in the pages 
of Ouida’s next novel. At one chateau a 
hidden orchestra played through dinner, and 
when dessert was on the table a troop of 
beautifully-dressed damsels appeared from 
behind the curtains and danced round the 
table, offering fruit and flowers to the guests. 
At another house the shooting party were 
surprised, on arriving at the hotel at which 
they were to lunch, to find it converted 
into a country inn, where the fair hostess 
and her friends were waiting to attend on 
the sportsmen, elaborately got up as wait- 
ing women. At another mansion the party 
were diverted by a performance of a play, 
which even thé Paris censor is scarcely likely 
to permit to be seen in public, and at Char- 
bonnie a ball was given, at which the whole 
of the gardens were _ brilliantly illuminated, 
while after the cotilion (which was more 
than usually prolonged and fantastic), the 
company marched past the hostess on the 
terrace amid a blaze of fireworks.—London 
Truth. 

+ * 

The telegraph appears to have made more 
progress in the United States than in any 
other country. The number of American 
telegraph offices in 1882 was 12,917, and the 
number of telegrams forwarded during the 
year was 40,581,177. The number of tele- 
graph offices in Great Britain and Ireland in 
1882 was 5747, the number of telegrams for- 
warded being 32,965,029. Germany had 10,- 
803 offices, the number of telegrams for- 
warded being 18,362,173. France had 6319 
offices, the number of telegrams forwarded 
being 26,260,124. Russia had 2819 offices, the 
number of telegrams forwarded being 9,800,- 
201. Belgium had 835 offices, the number of 
telegrams forwarded being 4,066,845. Spain 
had 647 offices, the number of telegrams for- 
warded being 2,830,186. British India had 
1025 offices, the number of telegrams for- 
warded being 1,032,603. Switzerland had 
1160 offices, Italy 2590, and Austria 
2696. The number of telegrams forwarded 
in these three last mentioned countries 
was 3,046,182, 7,026,287, and 6,626,203 respec- 
tively.—London Engineer. 





PRESS OPINION. 
ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 
The rosy Les men which the directors of the 


elevated railways see for their property in the 
future does not particularly concern the public. 





But everybody living near the roads will rejoice 
over the announced possibility of some day using 
electricity instead of steam to propel the trains. 
Such a change would banish all the smoke, most 
of the dust, and greatly reduce the noise incident 
to running the trains. Electricity has been used 
as a motor with marked success on a short sur- 
face line (the Port Rush Road) in the North of 
Ireland. The chances are that it could be more 
easily employed on the elevated structures here 
because the tracks are raised froin the ground 
and could readily be insulated. 


RESTRICTING CITY DEBT. 
The Philadelphia North American. 

Among the issues of the campaign in New York 
was one which appears to have escaped notice 
outside that State, although the principle in- 
volved might well be a matter of consideration 
in many other communities. The people of New 
York State were called upon to vote for or against 
a proposed amendment to the constitution re- 
stricting the debt of cities of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and ofcounties containing cities of thatsize 
within the limit of ten per cent of the assessed 
value of taxable real estate therein. The adop- 
tion of this amendment will tend materially to 
check municipal extravagance, and that such a 
step has been taken none too soon is shown by the 
statement that the debt of the city of New York 
will by the end of this year be near fifteen mil- 
lions in excess of the amount permitted by the 
amended constitution. 


THE OLD FRAUD CRY. 
The Philadelphia North American. 

Papers reckless of facts and guiltless of fixed 
convictions have of late thought it proper to re- 
fer to what they are pleased to call the great 
fraud of 1876. There wasa great fraud in 1876, 
and one of his names was Tilden; another was 
Smith Weed and another was Cronin. This hydra 
of fraud had other members, but most of them 
were little frauds, something l#ke a small wart on 
a bigthumb. We mention this fact of history 
lest the omission of mention by the aforesaid 
journals may be misleading. 

Do the people know why the Democrats sub- 
mitted so meekly to what they have ever since 
denounced as a great fraud? They will never 
learn that from any Democrat, because it ex- 
plains the true nature of the case. The Demo- 
crats were quite aware that if Congress did any- 
thing with returns, it would be forced to go 
behind the returns of every Southern State. And 
the chiefs of the party were aware that there was 
not an election returnin the entire South that 
was legal. Rather than have the sickening history 
of fraud and violence exposed to the people of the 
United States, the managers for Mr. Tilden very 
—— suggested an Electoral Comunission. 

Had the returns from the South been subjected 
to legal scrutiny, it would have been Samuel J. 
Tilden with a beggarly array of Electoral votes. 
Mr. Haves was elected by a very large majority of 
the legally-constituted Electoral Colleges. But 
that could only have been mad? to appear by go- 
ing behind the returns. The spectacles lying be- 
hind the returns in the South were so ghastly and 
so vivid an illustration of the Tilden variety of 
“administrative refawm’’ that no Democrat dared 
to invite it. 

The attempt made by Mr. Tilden’s agent to 
corrupt the Electoral College of Uregon would 
have been exposed fully had the case gone to 
Congress. Theattempt to purchase Returning 
Boards by Tilden’s agents would also have been 
ventilated and made of record. ll these consid- 
erations operated to reconcile Mr. Tilden and his 
managers to the Electoral Commission. It was 

lanned and submitted to him,and amended at 
is suggestion in some points. 

And then the Commission seated Mr. Hayes. 
That is a part of the story. We suspect that an- 
other part of the story would be still more de- 
pressing to the Democracy. 


HOME COMFORTS. 
The N. ¥. Tribune. 

The attempts of lazy people in these days to 

rovide themselves with all the comforts of a 

ome without any of its discomforts do not suc- 
ceed very well. Flats have been found to have 
their serious drawbacks, even when they have 
back stairs: and now the New York Caterin 
Company, formed to supply families with a 
their meals, piping hot, without the bother of a 
kitchen and a coo , has come to grief and bank- 
ruptcy. Its charges were not outrageous and its 
meals could be eaten without indigestion. Yet it 
failed. The truth is no dinner can be good after 
it has been jolted around town in a cart—at least, 
before it is eaten; and the people who hate the 
the cares of housekeeping are just the ones who 
are most particular about their food. It is com- 
monly admitted that a home without a mother is 
a pretty poor sort of a home; and we are inclined 
to think that it cannot even exist without a 
kitchen and a cook 





PARIS SEWAGE. 
The Philadelphia Record, 

The question of the disposal of sewage is agi- 
tating Paris. The French journals complain of the 
excessively foul condition of the Seine below the 
outlet of the sewers, and Parisian engineers ap- 
pear to be ready to admit that the system of the 
sep?ration of the solid from the liquid constitu- 
ents isa mistake. M. A. Duraud-Claye stated, at 
the meeting of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Blois, that the engi- 
neers of Paris, after long effort and after havin 
run the gauntlet of three Ministries, hac 
hoped that they had at length secured avery 
sterile and permeable tract of ground on the for- 
est of St. Germain for the distribution of the 
Paris sewage, when, at the last momeut, the mili- 
tary authorities raised objections on strategic 
grounds and on account of two forts, situated one 
on each side of the territory to be irrigated. 


A FAMOUS THEATRICAL NIGHT. 

Monday night was an occasion of more than 
usual dramatic interest. Ristori’s reappearance 
in America was an event of uncommon import- 
ance, and yesterday’s Times reported also the first 

roduction of a new American opera and the ~. 
ormance of four plays of various kinds that had 
not been seen in Philadelphia before. In New 
York Madame Patti made her re-entrance as Ro- 
sina—“‘when we say Rosina,” as a noted critic 
long since remarked, “we think Patti’— 
with a new Figaro who_ seems to have 
been fairly satisfactory: Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry reappeared in the ‘Merchant 
of Venice,” and Fanny Davenport resumed her 
verformance of ‘*Fedora,” a by Henry 
zee, an actor whom all Philadelpbians know and 
like. Norshould mention be neglected of the 
opening of the new Grand Opera House in Wash- 
ington, where Emma Abbott disported in ‘“Sem- 
iramide” in the presence of all the official and un- 
official society of the capital and “in the costume 
of the Queen of Babylon sang the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’’’ This alone should suffice to make the 
date forever memorable. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
The Philadelphia North American. 

It is not easy to understand why the Governors 
of the several States should not so arrange the 
dates in their Thanksgiving Day proclamations as 
to render them in accord with the date selected 
by the President of the United States. Of course 
each Governor in the matters of his State’s wel- 
fare is supreme within the limits of the national 
constitution; but the question under notice is one 
which so intimately blends the interests of all 
communities that there would not be even a 
semblance of surrender of State supremacy in the 
graceful yielding of the several Chief Executives 
to the suggestion of the national Executive. Grand 
as is the spectacle of the several communities re- 
turning thanks for Divine mercies, it would be 
grander still if the entire nation should worship 
on the same day. 


THE SOLID SOUTH. 
The Philadelphia Press. 

The Democratic papers, in their eagerness to 
figure out a large popular majority for Cleveland, 
credit him with the usual_ Democratic majorities 
in the Southern States. Now, less than half the 
States in the South have as yet returned any 
figures as to the vote cast in that section last 
Tuesday; but nearly every one in which an ap- 
proximate estimation has been made shows a 
falling off in the Democratic majority of 40 or 50 
per cent since 1880. Unless they are still voting 
down there, the Democracy will be fortunate ifit 
gets any popular majority at all, even with all the 
aid the bull-dozed States can give them. 


WHAT IT MEANS. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

Here is cold comfort for such men connected 
with the tin and copper mining industries of this 
country as voted the Democratic ticket last week. 
The cable annonnees that there is great rejoicing 
in England in tin and copper districts over the 

\ossibility of a Democratic administration in the 
Tnited States, for it is believed that 2 victory for 
Mr. Cleveland means a removal of the duties on 
metal imports. Yet Free Traders here still say 
hypocritically that it means nothing of the kind. 





ONE DOLLAR EXPENDED NOW IN PURCHASING A 
bottle of Jayne’s Expectorant, by those troubled 
by a cough or hoarseness, or sore throat, may save 
the expense of a doctor’s bill. A neglected cough 
often ends in consumption. A slight inflammation 
of the 1 ning of the:wind tubes, the usual symp- 
toms of which are sore throat and a pin inthe 
breast, frequently leads to bronchitis. A day's de- 
lay — entail months of suffering. Better try at 
once Jayne’s Expectorant, a standard remeviy 
whose curative properties have been tested and 
approved by thousands, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





COMMENCING NOVEMBER I17. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The greatest of 
spectacular plays, the Kiralfy Bros., “Sieba.” 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Mile. Aimee in her English Comedy, “‘Mam’- 
zelle.” 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.— Min- 
nie Palmer, in “ My Sweetheart.” 


ARCH STREET THEATRE. —*« Off to 
Egypt; or, An Arab Abuction.” 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—John T. 
Raymond, in “ Paradise.” 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, BROAD ST.— 
“ Desiree,” bythe McCaull Opera Comique 
Co. 

NEW ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Miss Lillie Hinton, in “ Plasar.” 


NATIONAL THEATRE. —*“ Passion’s 
Slave.” 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—ssth Annual 
Exhibition Germania Orchestra Concerts, 
every Thursday afternoon. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUG- 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—-THE— 


William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Copy of advertisements for THE 
AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 
day, 9 A. M., to insure insertion. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 








Wma. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 





ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 


preparation of the kind in the market. 


Unlike other 


extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 


few minutes. 
Wim. M. Shoemaker, 


Proprietor. 
>HILADELPHIA, PA, 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 








The Best Place to Buy Drv Goods. 





; f 
84, ow 
g& u _ & 
arket, Bigh 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Darlington, Sours 
Runk IMPORTERS. 
& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and 
Gloves for Gentlemen. 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Best Value. The Lowest Frice. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMPBarKeER, President. 
Wn. Wuarton, Jr., Superintendent, 
WuartTon Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch 
With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
WHARTON Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 








Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston's 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


le use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 

main track, thus making travel absolutely safc 
from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring 
unquestioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track, 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Harper's Young People. 


Overflows with everything that can be thought of 
to make children happy, merry and wise.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 








An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 16 pp., 
large 8vo, Price Five Cents a Nnmber, $2.00 a 
vear. Postage free to all subscribers in the 
United States and Canada. 


aS A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of four cents 
in postage stamps. 


The SIxTH VOLUME will begin with the Number 
issued November 4, 1884. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is about to be pub- 
lished in London. It is fast attaining a circula- 
tion wherever the English language is spoken, 
and in thousands of homes its weekly visits are 
welcome! with delight by ‘“‘young boys and 
sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.” 
The extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 
circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to secure for it the very best literary 
and artistic work. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
while they are wholly free from all that is perni- 
cious or vulgarly sensational. The humorous 
stories, articles and pictures are full of innocent 
fun, without a trace of coarseness, 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel, and the tacts of life, are by 
writers whose names a the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. Historical stories, 
biographical tales and anecdotes are attractively 
presented, and papers on athletic sports, games 
and pastimes give full instructions with respect 
tothose subjects, and in all these departments 
illustrations freely aid the text. Fine pictures, 
representing the work of the foremost artists and 
engravers on wood, lavishly illustrate its pages. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in 
variety of attractive, entertaining and instructive 
contents of the highest literary merit, it is unex- 
celled, and deserves a placein every home blessed 
with children, whose lives it will make brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, infor- 
mation and interest.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

This charming little paper isa weekly feast of 
good things to the boys and girlsin every family 
which it visits.— Brooklyn Union, 

One of the most popular children’s periodicals 
in the country, and its charming stories and 
sketches and beautiful illustrations well deserve 
the success.—Sua Francisco Argonaut, 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, in- 
structive articles, pictures and everything else in 
its line that can be thought of to make children 
happy. merry and wise.— Providence Journal, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE continues to lead 
the weekly publications for youth throughout 
the country, and probably throughout the world. 
—The Living Church, Chicago. 

An epitome of everything that is attractive 
and desirable in juvenile literature.—Boston Cour- 
ter. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
Volume V, nearly ready. Afewcopies of Vol- 
umes II., III. and IV. still on hand. Price $3.50 
each, Volume I. out of print, 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE....... ---- Per Year #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY ...... easeees < 4 00 
FIARPER’S BAZAR.....206  ceeecees a 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPLE....... = 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 

BRARY (52 Numbers).....-....+- © 10 00 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United 
States or Canada, 


4a HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklia Square, N. Y. 





—THE——_ 


harton Railroad Switch (Co. 


- Machinists - and: Manufacturers ° 
Operating the “‘ Wootten” Locomotive Patents 





Interlocking: and: Block * Signal: Systems: and 
‘Every - Variety « of : Track * Supplies ° 





-OFFICE: NO-28:SOUTH- THIRD: STREET: 
* Post-OFrFicE: Box - No: 2353 ° - PHILADELPHIA - 


- Works: JENKINTOWN - Montcomery: Co: PENNA: 





The Wharton Switch, with Main Line Un- 
broken. 

Every Variety of Split Switch. 

Seven Styles of Frogs. 

Interlocking Stands, from Two to Any Num- 


ber of Levers. 


-- The: Hall: Railway: Sional :: 


Sole Proprietors of the only Complete and Reliable System of 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY SIGNAL 


Comprising VISUAL and AUDIBLE Signals for Stations, Switches, 
Crossings, Draw-Bridges, Block Sections, Etc. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR SYSTEM OF 


INTERLOCKING *: OF : ELECTRIC: SIGNALS, 


For Grade Crossings, Junctions, Etc., Rendering Collisions at Such Points Impossible. 





Power Curving Machines ; Heavy Slotters ; Shaping Ma- 
chines ; and Other Heavy Tools. 

The “ Wootten” Locomotive Fire-Box and Boiler ; for sav- 
ing fuel; for utilizing low grades of fuel, otherwise worthless ; 
for even, constant steaming ; for economy in maintenance ;— 
this boiler has no equal. 

Full information, with plans and estimates, furnished on 
application. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 





Jerrold Said: 


“You had better not take duwn the shutters until 
you have something in the windows to show.” 


We take down the shutters on our 
Overcoats. The show is about per- 
fect. From the very finest that can 
be made, down to the best that 
can be made for $10. 

We have full lines in smooth 
goods, in brown, wine and blue Ker- 
seys that the young nobby fellows 
want, and that are scarce. They are 
well worth a visit, if only to get 
posted in the newest styles. 

Don’t get measured for an Over- 
coat. Come in and try on our ele- 
gant satin and silk trimmed. You'll 
get a better coat and for less price. 


Jonn WanamMaKER & Co., 


The ‘Finest Clothing. 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 











21 &28 South Sixth Street, and S.E. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds, Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants. 








4 Working without 
' botler, steam, coal, 
uy ashes or attendance. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


Barnch Office, - ~- -214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency,- - - - - - - 47 Dey Street, New York. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH ST, 


"sre P. WOOD & CO., 








THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, . . . . . $1,000,000. 
ASSETS, ; $14,583,444.83. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
ks low te act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIT- 
TEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted, 





SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 
- ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila: Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila. 

—— H. Morris, Phila.) Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. | Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000, SurPLus, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiit1am P. Huston, 











FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 

and Brokerage Business. 








RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading k.R. 


MAY 1th, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling Runninc 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30. 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6645 P. M., f12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 
g.co P. M. 


Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex” boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.0 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, B:dd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY—New ex and Trenton, 8.3¢ A. M., 5.30 
P.M., t12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
11.15 A.M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., ¢12.00, mid- 


night. 

SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., f12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 35.10, 8.20, $9.00 
10.30 A. M., 21.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 
» trenton, 5-10, 8.20, g.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 
Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 


Ticket Offices: 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 





— THE — 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scene 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the Frenc 
Broad; the charming resortsof East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida ; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route; 


THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer ‘Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 
Offices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line ;—104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 30 Broadwa i, 
NEW K; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHI ; 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM''RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A, POPE, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








